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THE PLACE OF THE JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By MARION WILDEN-HART. 


E PLACE Of the Junior Assistant in Public Libraries cannot be surveyed 
clearly until work in libraries has been divided into professional and 
non-professional categories, and until each member of the staff is 
appointed to undertake a particular job. This does not mean that the 
Chief Librarian should be unable to move the staff round from one 
department to another, or to another branch, but rather that specializa- 
tion must exist at the lowest levels, if librarianship is to become fully 
professionalized. At the moment we allocate to the Juniors any job that 
a graded assistant does not undertake. These duties vary according to 
the values that the Assistant-in-Charge of staff sets upon each job. Thus 
at one library the new junior is responsible for filing the borrower’s 
registration forms, where in another library it is the “ responsibility ” of 
the Senior Assistant. An unqualified librarian deals with the regional 
bureau requests while the qualified librarian stamps out books on the 
counter and does the shelving. Withdrawals are done in one library by 
the Deputy Librarian and in another by a clerical worker. These examples 
are not imaginary, they are fact, and because they are happening now, 
and many more instances besides, it is important that the profession 
reviews the whole subject of Staff Management. Here I want to concern 
myself only with the place of the Junior Assistants. 

I would suggest we have three types of Juniors working in Public 
Libraries: (1) Counter hands and clerical workers; (2) Immature sub- 
professionals; (3) Mature sub-professionals. In the first category, I mean 
all those indispensable assistants working in libraries, stamping out books, 
writing overdues and tickets, etc., invaluable to the everyday running 
of the library, even though they have taken no exams., still less have they 
a wish to become a member of the profession. The sub-professionals 
are those who enter libraries at the age of 16 or over, who intend to 
make it a career, who study to that end and who take an intelligent 
interest in the wider spheres of librarianship as well as the general routine 
of their particular library. These sub-professionals make up the second 
and third groups of the division of juniors. The immature group is 
judged not by age but by library experience and general dependability, 
and the mature sub-professionals, not by whether they are graduates (in 
point of fact many graduates are professionally very immature), but by 
the assimilation of techniques and methods which are the main concern 
of the librarian at this level. 

What are the professional and non-professional jobs, and how can 
we farm out the work according to the capabilities of each member of the 
staff, and still maintain an efficient library service? That question cannot 
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be answered by one person, but it is time an attempt was made by a 
professional body. What we can decide now is how to improve our staf 
management in our present organisation. 

First we should ensure that training is given as a matter of course 
and not as a concession “ when there is time”. Here I do not mean long 
talks and lectures on the examination syllabus, but guidance in the every. 
day tasks of the library, and explanations of why the work is carried out 
and to what end. Is it not reasonable that an assistant should want to 
know why so many overdues must be written, or why certain books are 
turned down on approval, or how books are obtained from other libraries? 
Is it not unreasonable to expect a junior to be able to file in correct order 
when the principles of filing have never been explained? Yet filing the 
issue is one of the first jobs given to a new junior. And how can we 
expect the juniors to use a catalogue reliably when they do not know 
how it is made up—indeed, many students sitting Group A of the Regis- 
tration have never even been responsible for withdrawals, still less have 
they done any cataloguing. Training then must be given in a systematic 
way. At the moment we allocate jobs to assistants with very little regard 
to the nature of their previous experience, and with almost no regard 
to the assistant’s professional education and future. It is true that only 
someone fully qualified and with experience should be put in charge of 
preparing book lists, bibliographies, etc., but why not allow an assistant 
studying Part B Registration, to assist them? How can an assistant be 
proficient in filing, when he is not given the job of filing until he is 


proficient? And if he passes Group A, knowing the rules theoretically,} i 


does this mean he is then qualified to do the job without any experience? 
Surely it is time to relate academic training received through professional 
courses to practical work in the library. Should not a Reader’s Adviser 
have had experience in cataloguing and reference work, as well as in the 
lending library? Yet there are many assistants sitting at the enquiry 
desk in libraries who have never had any reference experience or worked 
in a cataloguing department. If the Senior Assistants are to gain this 
experience, they must begin to obtain it at a junior level and unless they 
do so they will lack some qualification for the more senior duties. 

I believe we begin to train our Junior Assistants too late, and very 
often not at all. Library classes are not a substitute for staff training: 
they are a means by which one becomes professionally educated. Training 
must begin the first day the new assistant begins work, and not left 
“until he has found his feet.” What then must he be trained in? This 
will depend on the individual, his age, his character, and his previous 
education. 

I believe there are certain things he must understand from the first, 
and to have to learn through his errors is unfair to him and to the rest 
of the staff. It is necessary to insist on accuracy from the first. This is 
not stressed enough in librarianship, and it is one of the most important 
qualities a librarian must possess. Accuracy can only be learnt by having 
attention drawn to the need for it, and by example. Tidiness is either a 
quality inherent in the individual or something which must be learnt, 
again by example. It is the key to good administration and efficient 
working—and incidentally, a tidy worker is usually a good organiser. 
It is essential to insist on neatness because untidiness leads so quickly to 
an indifferent attitude and thus to a bad assistant. Speed should not be 
stressed at first, even if this is inconvenient at the time; this will come 
naturally with confidence, and it is better to do a little well than a great 
deal inaccurately. Diplomacy is difficult to teach and many have still 
never learnt it! It is important that assistants should learn tact, discretion 
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and diplomacy, and as in commerce, so in libraries, assistants should 
know that the customer is never mistaken, though in extreme cases he 
may make pardonable errors! It should be stressed to all members of 
the staff that it is not only wise, but very often prudent, to refer to senior 
members of the staff, and that in doing so, no discredit to the junior is 
given. This also applies to answering enquiries, however simple. The 
juniors must be made to realise that it is excusable not to know, but not 
to be able to find out is failing the public whom we serve. So many 
juniors are ashamed of appearing ignorant, that they will not refer to a 
more qualified member of the staff, and only training, and if necessary, 
insistance, will overcome this attitude. An assistant who wants to find 
out is more valuable to libraries than one who knows some of the 
answers. And lastly, it is necessary to train the new assistant to use his 
knowledge with intelligence. This is important in libraries where the 
same problem seldom occurs exactly in its previous form. This can only 
be done if the assistant understands the whole process, and not just his 
particular part of it. To insist on careful filing of tickets, or accurate 
registration and proper signatures, etc., only makes sense if the purpose 
is clearly understood. Or the importance of full details of a request can 
only be fully appreciated if the process of tracing the work is in some 
measure known. 

If the junior assistant requires this training when he has just entered 
the library, he will require further training for the various duties when 
he has “ found his feet”, and it is at this level that the staff should train 
for work that is distinctly either professional or non-professional. If he 
is to be a professional he will have begun to take exams., and the 
importance of this is not that the Chief will be able to report to the 
Committee of more successes (or attempts!), but that the course of study 
will assist the member of the staff in his library duties. This will only 
be the case if the senior librarians take an interest in the junior assis- 
tant’s study and if the juniors are allowed to practise (to some degree, 
and if necessary, with supervision), what they learn academically. 

It is probably true to-day that many of our G.D. assistants know the 
contents of the required twenty reference books for the Entrance far 
better than many of the Seniors and many libraries would do well to 
benefit from the study of students taking the literature papers of Regis- 
tration and Final levels (Sociology, Music, Twentieth Century Literature, 
etc.), by revising their stock in these subjects, thus assisting the students 
as well as the library. But besides actual training there is need for a 
means by which seniors and juniors can meet together on common ground 
and each respect the other’s view. Because a junior is unqualified and 
inexperienced does not mean that his criticism is unsound—it may be very 
valuable and he may have some suggestions as well. This need for a 
channel through which the voices of the juniors (complaints, opinions, 
criticisms) can be heard is met in some libraries through Informal Talks, 
Staff Meetings, or Staff Guilds, and there is room for many more of 
these. Usually these meetings take place out of library hours, but occa- 
sionally a meeting should be held in library time, solely for the purpose 
of discussing library routine matters and policy, where juniors as well 
as seniors may criticize and give suggestions. 

I believe we need to regard each member of the staff more as an 
individual and less as part of a unit. Team-work is essential, but the 
qualities of each member of the team should be fostered, valued and 
developed. To this end I believe each junior should be responsible for 
one particular job, however simple. It is not possible to give one job 
to one person (because of working shifts and because some days are 
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much busier than others), but it is possible to give the responsibility of 
each job to one person. 

These are only some of the things we should do to improve our staff 
administration. Many libraries already do all this and more, but many 
others do not. Let us no longer refer to all those not in charge of a 
department or Branch as “ Assistants ”, administering them without regard 
to the individual’s training or future career. The staff may be counter 
hands, fiction cataloguers, reserve assistants, even ticket writers, but 
they are first and foremost individuals, with as much to give as to be 
given, though it may take some training and some little while to find 
out their true worth. If the staff is administered well, they will see that 
the library is run well too. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE LIBRARY 


By CHASE DANE, 

Assistant, Publishing Department, American Library Association. 
WHEN A jolly fat man rolls up to your desk and asks for a good book, 
do you recommend Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies or Newman’s Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua? When a lean and nervous patron approaches you timidly 
and softly asks for the name of a good biography or novel, do you 
suggest Clarence Day’s Life with Father and De La Roche’s Jalna? If 
you do, chances are you’re making a big mistake. 

It’s not that these aren’t good books. Nor is the trouble that they are 
too new or too old. Your mistake is that you are recommending the 
wrong books to the wrong people. 

For years librarians have preached but not always practised the 
importance of providing the right book for the right reader at the right 
time. They have blazoned this motto over the doorways of their libraries 
and they have fervently prayed that they were carrying it out most of the 
time. However, it takes more than banners and prayers to get the right 
book to the right reader at the right time. It takes some psychology and 
some sharp observation as well. 

Several years ago Gilbert Highet wrote an interesting little book on 
The Art of Teaching. In it he offered some hints to help the teacher 
recognize a few of the main types of students he would be bound to run 
into year after year. Highet based his hints on the research which W. H. 
Sheldon did while he was at the University of Chicago. 

Sheldon has described his experiments in his Varieties of Tempera- 
ment. What he did was this. He took complete physical measurements 
of several thousand students and then made careful psychological studies 
of the character and habits of two hundred of them. He wanted to find 
out if there was any correlation between their physical appearance and 
their personalities. He found that there was and that certain types of 
physique are usually accompanied by definite personality traits. 

Sheldon identified three main types. The first he called viscerotonic. 
The students in this group were inclined to be fat and lazy. The second 
he called somatotonic. The students in this group were athletic. They 
had broad shoulders, narrow hips, and a boundless supply of energy. 
They were aggressive, loud-mouthed and energetic. The third type he 
labelled cerebrotonic. The students in this group were thin, clever, 
sensitive and nervous. They were alert, easily upset, and often solitary. 

When Sheldon studied the temperaments of these three types of 
students he found that each physical type had its own distinctive tempera- 
ment. He discovered that the fat and lazy students were ceremonious 
in their behaviour, enjoyed family life, and smoked big cigars. He found 
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that the athletic students had simple but emphatic likes and dislikes, that 
they were impulsive and accident prone, and that they were liable to 
commit crimes of violence. The thin and wiry students turned out to be 
over-anxious, highly sensitive, poor sleepers, and haters of plans and 
routines. 

In brief, the first type was characterized by enjoyment, the second 
type by action, and the third by thought. Obviously, these main types are 
extreme types and so are easily identifiable. Most of us are not all 
viscerotonic or somatotonic or cerebrotonic, but a combination of several 
types. Sheldon found that many students fall somewhere between one 
and another of the three main types. However, even then it was possible 
to predict basic behaviour patterns and to gain some insight into the 
way a particular individual would behave or react. 

Highet pointed out that the importance of all this to a teacher was 
pretty obvious. A knowledge of the three main types would enable him 
to size up his students fairly well. It would make it easier for him to 
adapt lessons and assignments to each individual and it would tell him 
what kind of work or reaction to exvect from each student. 

Highet was quick to point out that there are always a few eccentric 
students in every class—students who never react the same way twice and 
who never behave as they are supposed to. These are the students who 
refuse to conform to any type and who belong in a class all their own. 
About all you can say about them is that they don’t behave like anyone 
else. 

Now what has all this to do with the librarian who wants to give 
the right book to the right reader at the right time? The answer seems 
pretty evident. Like the teacher, the librarian can make use of the findings 
of the psychologist in his everyday work. It is easy now to see why the 
fat and jolly man with a cigar in his hand should not be given’ Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies unless he asks for it. It’s not his type of book. He 
will not enjoy Ruskin’s thoughtful analysis of word roots nor will he be 
sensitive to Ruskin’s rich and mellifluous style. 

What this stout and gay man needs is Clarence Day’s Life with 
Father or De La Roche’s Jalna. We know that he is interested in family 
life, that he likes a good joke, and that he wants a book which won’t tax 
his mind too much. He wants to be entertained; he wants to enjoy the 
book he reads. 

The thin, nervous man on the other hand, wants a book which will 
make him think. He wants a book that is full of ideas and that is well 
written. He will be sensitive to its style and he will delight in the bright 
thoughts which flash back and forth across its pages. Newman’s Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua or Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies should have been given to 
this man. He would have enjoyed them. He would have been sensitive 
to their rich style and to their delicate shades of thought and interpre- 
tation. 

The middle type of reader, the type which Sheldon called somatotonic, 
will want a book that is full of action, one that has a hard hitting plot 
and terse sentences. Raymond Chandler’s Lady in the Lake would 
probably be just his dish, or Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms. He won’t 
be interested in a book that is full of finely shaded thoughts, nor will he 
want one about family life unless it is brimming over with tension. 

In non-fiction the somatotonic will take to Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki or 
Herzog’s Annapurna like a duck to water. This kind of book was written 
for him. 

All of this doesn’t mean that the fat man would never enjoy Sesame 
and ‘Lilies, or that the athletic reader would never get any pleasure out of 
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Life with Father or Cheaper by the Dozen. As Sheldon discovered, 
most people are a combination of several types. The man who is neither 
fat nor thin, who is not aggressive but not timid either, may like Sesame 
and Lilies and A Farewell to Arms and Kon-Tiki. But such a reader 
makes the librarian’s job easier, not harder. With such a person the 
librarian has a much better chance of picking out the right book the first 
time. 

There is still another way in which the librarian can bring psychology 
into the library. Robert Plank, a Cleveland psychiatric social worker, 
recently reported in the International Record of Medicine and General 
Practice Clinics that many science-fiction plots reveal “ schizophrenic 
manifestations ” in the minds of their authors. According to Plank, 
science-fiction readers also suffer from repressed desires. They let off 
steam harmlessly when they bury themselves in the latest jet-propelled 
space opera. 

Plank says that “episodes of space travel are by no means rare in the 
imaginings of the mentally ill... Of special importance is the last man 
theme, in which everyone is wiped off the earth except the hero—and 
perhaps one beautiful girl. Plank says such wishful thinking goes clear 
back to Greek mythology. The space cadets have jazzed up the form of 
such dreams but not altered their contents. Such standard schizophrenic 
symptoms as delusions of grandeur, of persecution, and of superhuman 
influence are science-fiction staples. 

Plank doesn’t go so far as to say that science-fiction authors are 
crazy because they dream up schizophrenic plots. He believes that they 
create such plots to satisfy their readers. In a way science-fiction authors 
are simply following a trend that has grown out of our highly-mechanized 
civilization. 

So the next time a science-fiction fan checks out his fifth Heinlein 
book that week, don’t raise your eyebrows but file the fact away in the 
back of your mind for future reference. Perhaps what this reader needs 
is not more fiction but more science—psychiatry, that is. The librarian 
who carefully studies the reading habits of his patrons can learn a great 
deal about them. Some of what he learns in this way can be used to 
help his readers as individuals and some can be used to help them find 
just the right book the next time they come to the library. 

This brings us to the subject of bibliotherapy. A great deal has been 
written about the value of bibliotherapy in hospitals and asylums. Much 
of what has been written, it must be admitted, is controversial and con- 
fusing. One writer claims that books on psychoanalysis must be kept out 
of the hands of psychiatric patients because they are too apt to disturb 
and upset them. On the other hand, another writer says that various 
experiments have shown that this is not true at all. In one hospital, 
patients were allowed to read any book they wanted. Here the librarian 
discovered that patients stayed away from the books which would other- 
wise have been denied them. In this experiment, the librarian found that 
the patients turned out to be their own best censors. 

Since there is still so much controversy about bibliotherapy for the 
ill it is no wonder that we have not yet started to think about biblio- 
therapy for the well. Just as we still know too little about the psychology 
of the normal person, so do we know too little about the value of biblio- 
therapy for the healthy person. 

One might logically ask, Why does the healthy person need biblio- 
therapy? About the same answer should be given as to the question, Why 
does a healthy person need a proper diet? So he will remain healthy. 
We all suffer from moods and fits of depression—even the healthiest of 
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us have our little ups and downs. Several years ago a study was made 
of a group of normal people with apparently stable personalities. How- 
ever, it was found that even these people went through certain emotional 
cycles. The time between their ups and downs varied, but they all had 
them. 

The psychologists who made this study advised these people to take 
advantage of their emotional highs and lows and not fight against them. 
They counselled them to be cautious when they were feeling on top of 
the world, for then they were most apt to over-estimate their abilities. 
And they advised them not to feel too sad when they hit bottom, for 
life really wasn’t as bad as it seemed. 

This approach may be too complicated for librarians. They may 
never get to know their patrons well enough to recognize whether they 
are on the upswing or downswing of their emotional life. The librarian 
can probably never have such a clear insight into the lives of his patrons. 
Nevertheless, these studies show what could be done if the librarian tried 
to make the best use of psychology in the library. They give some hint 
of the use which might be made of bibliotherapy for the normal as well 
as for the abnormal. 


I KEPT "MY ENGLISH ACCENT 


IMPRESSIONS OF LIBRARIANSHIP IN ILLINOIS 
MONICA O. WEBSTER. 


I JOINED the staff of the Illinois State Library as an “exchange librarian” 
in November, 1953, and stayed until May, 1954. Most of the time I 
spent at the headquarters library at Springfield, the state capital. Spring- 
field is a pleasant town of 80,000 people, famous for its connection with 
Abraham Lincoln, and is in the heart of the rich corn-growing land of the 
Middle West. The chief functions of the State Library are to acquire 
and preserve state archives, maintain a library for the legislature and 
state employees, and to supplement local libraries by loans of individual 
books and collections. The library also acts in an advisory capacity 
to local librarians and boards of trustees, arranges exhibitions, sends out 
speakers, etc. The library occupies part of the imposing Centennial 
Building next to the Capitol and is connected to the Archives Building 
and the Capital by underground tunnels. Like most libraries it is over- 
crowded and suffers through having departments scattered on various 
floors throughout the building. It is a closed library, though a great 
many reference books are kept on the open shelves in the reading room. 

When I arrived I was told that I would be treated like a book, 
starting off with a week in the ordering department and working my way 
through cataloguing, accessioning, processing, etc., until I arrived in the 
public departments. This was a good scheme as it enabled me to get a 
complete picture of the work of the library, and incidentally it was much 
better to meet the staff like this gradually rather than to be introduced 
to them “en masse”. I was quite proud of the fact that by the time I 
left I knew all the 125 by name, though I must confess that the American 
habit of using first names helped me considerably. 

I soon found that American librarians are much more publicity- 
minded than their British colleagues. The first day I arrived my photo- -° 
graph was taken from several different angles with the Secretary of State, 
who is also the State Librarian. This was sent to American library 
periodicals and the local press, together with an article on my visit. I 
broadcast twice during my stay, appeared on television on Christmas 
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Day, and gave so many talks that I soon lost count of the numbe: 

I had been prepared for American high-pressure living, and certainly 
my working schedule and social engagements left no time for boredom, 
Not being a public library, we worked ordinary office hours (8.30 a.m, 
to 5 p.m. in America). I never quite got used to starting off on expedi- 
tions at 8 a.m. or earlier and even meeting peovle for breakfast at this 
unearthly hour. We had no break for “elevenses” or afternoon tea, but 
I was given a special dispensation to go to the coffee stall as they quite 
realized that no English person can exist without these necessities of life, 

The library had a large gramophone record department, both long. 
playing and 78s, an art department which lent pictures, viewmaster reels 
and flannelgraphs, and an adult education department which organized 
reading courses for which certificates were given. Films were borrowed 
from the state university library. I particularly enjoyed my weeks at the 
loan desk as it gave me a chance to meet the public. The asssitants not 
only fetched books from the stacks and charged them out but also dealt 
with reference questions which often involved a considerable amount of 
research. Shelving was done by the stack boys who were all coloured, 
and the carding of returned books was done in another department, 
Most of the readers had been trained at school to use the card catalogue 
and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and they filled in call 
slips for the books required. The telephone is used much more in 
American libraries, probably because almost every American home has a 
telephone. We answered a number of reference questions by phone and 
telephoned readers instead of sending cards for overdue and reserved 
books. I was told that the telephone is a mixed blessing in public 
libraries as they are deluged with requests to answer the latest radio and 
T.V. quiz questions. 

I had to learn a whole new vocabulary in the library as well as out 
of it—-book trolleys were trucks, the issue was the circulation, readers 
were referred to as patrons, queries were stickers. The readers greeted 
us with “ Hi” or (more formally) “Hello”. They were fascinated by my 
English accent and never seemed to be in too much of a hurry to stay 
and “visit” with me. Everywhere I found much interest in England 
and the English. 

During the last two months I was assigned to the Extension Depart- 
ment and covered hundreds of miles in the library station-waggons 
visiting public libraries throughout the state, as well as hospital, school 
and college libraries. I found a great many small independent libraries 
owing to the large number of small separate local government units, 
indeed 58 ver cent of the libraries in Illinois serve populations of under 
5,000. It is not surprising that many of these public libraries have old, 
out-of-date stocks and unqualified staff. Many of them are in Carnegie 
buildings with sweeping staircases, vast entrance halls and dreary news- 
rooms, the lending library stacks being crowded together behind the 
issue desk. I saw basements full of junk which I longed to discard. 
Few of these libraries have money for modernization schemes and I felt 
their only hope lay in some scheme of amalgamation or co-operation 
on a county or regional basis. In spite of their low funds, some of these 
small libraries indulge in gramophone record collections. 

There is usually no limit on the number of books which can be 
borrowed at one time; this system is made possible by the charging 
machines which are common even in small libraries. I did not see our 
pocket and ticket system anywhere. Circulation figures generally seem 
to be lower than in England, though the non-fiction percentage is higher. 
The Lincoln Public Library at Springfield has the highest issues in the 
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THE WINTER EXAMINATIONS, 1954 


Tutors’ CoMMENTs, edited by O. S. TOMLINSON. 


Registration Group B—Bibliography, Documentary Reproduction and 
Assistance to Readers. 


Encouraged by the kind remarks we have received about the detailed 
treatment of the Classification and Cataloguing papers in the Summer 
Examinations, which appeared with the September-October 1954 number of 
the Assistant Librarian, we here apply the same method to the papers in the 
next group. The bright student will have realised that the purpose of printing 
‘this feature as a separately paged insert on tinted paper is not just an 
editorial device to brighten up the journal, but is to enable it to be removed 
without upsetting the collation. Students—and especially those who have not 
yet reached this group—are strongly advised to retain these comments with 
their notes or better still with their copy of the Students Handbook, 1955, 
which will contain the relevant examination papers. (The Students Handbook 
is available from the Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C.1, 
price 3s. 6d. to members). 

It is necessary to remind students that these “answers” are but the 
opinions of individual tutors who have indicated from their vast knowledge 
and experience the sort of way in which the questions could have been 
tackled. Many of the questions allow for variant forms of answer, each of 
which would be equally acceptable to the examiner if well presented. In this 
sort of question the tutors have tried to show how the material should be set 
out, rather than what information is to be given (for this would vary 
according to the candidate’s choice, or opinion). This is particularly true in 
Section C of the paper in Assistance to Readers (Q.s 9 to 12), where the 
examiners seem to be expecting that candidates will have made a concentrated 
study of the bibliography of a broad subject group. It should also be noted 
that, for completeness, tutors have answered all the parts of those questions 
which offer alternatives; but students should be careful not to do this in the 
examination—it will lose marks and waste time. 

The following tutors have helped with the papers. Our thanks go to them 
for their unstinted help and for the good job they have done in the very short 
time available. 

Bibliography and documentary reproduction.—Messrs, E. F. Ferry, E. E. 
Moon, P. H. Sewell, R. Stokes, R. G. Surridge and E. R. Yescombe. 

Assistance to readers.—Messrs. R. C. Benge, A. J. I. Parrott, J. D. 
Reynolds, W. Tynemouth and J. F. Yeates. ; 


B (iv) BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION 


Q.1. (Describe any bibliographical investigation you are aware of which illustrates 
the methods of critical biblography. Your answer should bring out the special 
character of such work). 


The examiner clearly has taken to heart the following passage from Esdaile: 
“ The best way in which it can be made clear that a close examination of a book 
may prove of value in determining the origin, date and textual authority of a 
particular edition is by showing how in one very notable instance it did so.” 

Nevertheless this is not a very encouraging way of presenting a type of 
question which is never popular. There are so many different definitions of 
bibliography—Percy Freer lists over 100 in his Bibliography and Book Produc- 
tion—that any student who isn’t 100 per cent sure of the meaning of the term 
“ critical bibliography ’”» would do well to avoid this question, 

Critical bibliography was born (in the view of James G. McManaway of 
the Folger Library) when A. W. Pollard turned his attention from incunabula 
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to the later period and produced his Shakespeare Folios and Quartos. It is this 
investigation by Pollard and Greg which Esdaile describes in some detail (p. 
23—27 in the old edition), and which the examiner probably expects to see 
quoted in answer to this question. 

This particular investigation was based primarily upon M. Briquet’s asser- 
tion that the device of wire on a paper frame would not last more than two 
years without losing its shape. Dr. Greg showed that different quarto editions 
of Shakespeare dated 1600, 1608 and 1619 each contained watermarks in the 
paper in identical forms. Thus by a study of paper and watermarks, the true 
first editions of such plays as King Lear and Midsummer Night’s Dream were 
identified. 

There are other investigations which might have been quoted, and I do 
not think too much detail can have been expected. The main thing to get across 
is the method of critical bibliography. 


Q.2. (Explain, giving adequate examples, the relationship between imposition 
and format in early printing). 


Since imposition means the placing of type pages in the forme according 
to the manner in which the printed sheet will afterwards be folded, and since 
format is a descriptive term applied to a book according to the manner in 
which its printed sheets have been folded, the relationship between the two 
terms must be an exact one. Although it is exact, however, it is not constant. 
The term ‘ folio’ means one thing; that is, the folding of the printed sheet in 
half to form two conjugate leaves or four pages of text. This is constant, but 
the imposition for folio books is not necessarily so. 

The variable feature in all this is the method of sewing the gatherings when 
the book is being bound. Although it was rare in the sixteenth century, it was 
possible for a folio to be made up of sheets sewn singly, that is, two leaves to 
each gathering. In such cases the imposition for the outer forme would be the 
pages 1 and 4, while the inner forme would be pages 3 and 2. If on the other 
hand the commoner method of this period was employed and there were three 
sheets to a folio gathering (that is, a folio in sixes), then the imposition of the 
outer forme of the sheet containing pages 1 and 2 would be 1 and 12, while the 
inner forme would contain pages 11 and 2. This is probably the easiest of all 
instances in which the relationship between imposition and format can be 
observed. 

Similarly, variations of gathering and sewing methods in other formats 
will lead to the same kind of situation. A quarto could be sewn in single 
sheets or so imposed that one quarto gathering would be inserted within another 
and sewn as a gathering of eight leaves. Variations of a similar kind can be 
found with other formats also. 

There is another feature which led to another complication in this relation- 
ship. In some formats, such as the relatively popular duodecimo, different 
foldings were possible even when the finished sheets were to be sewn up the 
same way. This means that, even when a duodecimo is to be gathered and 
sewn in single sheets, the imposition can vary from book to book because of 
the different methods of folding. When to this fact is added the additional 
complication that a duodecimo sheet might well be cut in half and sewn in two 
gatherings of six leaves each, or cut into one-third and two-thirds and sewn 
in “ fours ” and “ eights,” it will be seen that taking no more than the common 
formats of folio, quarto, octavo and duodecimo, the number of possible imposi- 
tions will run into several dozen. 


Q.3. (English printing of the nineteenth century). 


The nineteenth century opened in England with printing methods very little 
changed since the time of their introduction into the country late in the fifteenth 
century. Hand composition was still the order of the day and the press itself 
was fundamentally the same. By the end of the century a revolution had been 
accomplished and the history of printing in that century is primarily the story 
of this change. ; 

_. At the very beginning of this period the introduction of the Stanhope press 
laid the foundations of several important innovations. The metal press became 
the power driven press, and the power driven press advanced rapidly in scope 
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and output. Nothing is of greater importance in this connection than the driving 
force of The Times newspaper in the development of these machines, especially 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The steam driven press could, however, only be partially successful so long 
as the old hand methods of composition prevailed. This century saw, within 
its first quarter, some of the early attempts at mechanical composition. Com- 
plete success was not forthcoming until the closing decades of the period when 
the Linotype and Monotype machines began their important work. 

The vast increase in output of printed material during the nineteenth cen- 
tury had one unfortunate result. Although great craftsmen still remained and 
the best printing of the age is very good indeed, there was much that was 
shoddy and pretentious. Above all, some of the worst aspects of Victorian 
design were seen in some of the type specimens and ornaments of the period. 
The first thirty or so years of the century witnessed modern face types enjoying 
as much popularity as they have ever had. in this country. By the 1840's, largely 
due to Whittingham and Pickering, Caslon style types were coming back into 
favour. But many good types were ruined in use by additional decorative 
elements of almost unexampled ugliness; flowers, rules and such like. 

All the material was present to make first class work possible, all that was 
needed was for a standard to be set by the craftsmen themselves. The Chiswick 
Press had done much along these lines, as had smaller, private, ventures such 
as the Daniel Press. The greatest impetus came in the last decade with the work 
of the Kelmscott Press. Morris, together with Emery Walker, demonstrated 
that fine printing was still possible in a mechanicai age and, in so doing, pro- 
vided some of the most significant pieces of printing in the century. 


Q.4. Most of the terms to be defined will have been met with in the study of 
the history of the book. Grangerised—derived from James Granger’s Bio- 
graphical History of England, 1769 which was issued with extra blank leaves to 
allow for the insertion of engravings. The added illustrations meant that the 
books had to be split up and re-bound, and many a valuable book was ruined 
in this way. Imprimatur—authority or licence to print, granted by secular or 
ecclesiastical bodies, surviving now only in the imprimatur of the Catholic 
Church. Jncipit—literally means ** here begins’; used by manuscript scribes 
and early printers at the beginning of their texts. 

Cancellans—the leaf that is inserted for the wrongly printed one, though 
the general term cancel is often loosely used to mean both cancelled and can- 
celling leaf. Chap book—popular and cheap little books originating in the 
early days of English printing, sold by itinerant ‘“‘ chapmen ”’ who included 
books among their other wares. Horn book—a children’s alphabet book, often 
including figures, spelling examples, and the Lord’s Prayer; produced on a 
single sheet of paper, mounted on wood and protected by a layer of trans- 
parent horn. Holograph—a document or work that exists in the actual writing 
of the person responsible for its creation. 


Q.S. (Uses of the application of the lithographic printing principle of special 
interest to librarians). 


(a) Multilith, the application of lithography to office printing. A greasy 
ink is deposited on to a Duplimat stencil by either pen or special typewriter 
ribbon, the image then being offset to a rubber blanket which in turn prints. 
Depending on the operator’s skill, it is, among duplicating techniques, probably 
as near the quality of letterpress work as one can get. Really a maid of all 
work, though the expense factor means that the equipment invariably has to be 
shared among a number of depariments. Statistics, office stationery, booklists, 
Teports, minutes, all are grist to the multi-mill. Booklists and posters in 
particular, benefit by production in colour. Plates can be prepared photo- 
graphically from originals and printed by this method. The production of 
cheaper apparatus means that the process is economical for both short and long 
runs. Worth remembering too that good paper can be used here. (Students 
are referred to numerous articles in the professional press). 

(b) Typewriting composing machines—like the Varityper or Justowriter, 
which by typing upon transparent sheets can produce direct negatives from 
which the litho plates are made; cost accordingly cheaper. 
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(c) A short note should be included on the Replika process since it is basic- 
ally photo-litho-offset and produces very good facsimile work; by photo- 
graphing the original sheets and making litho plates, it allows for reprints when 
the original type is no longer standing. 


Q.6. (is it possible to generalize about modern views on the design of books? 

Write on this question with special reference to H.M.S.O. publications). 

A “talky ” sort of question, with the sting in the reference to H.M.S.O. 
publications. The question itself pre-supposes familiarity with the “ modern 
views ’’ quoted, and as these views are varied and, in many ways, contradic- 
tory, the candidate should attack the question with definite requirements in 
mind. While there can be no valid excuse for shoddy production, the quality 
should be related to the purpose for which the book has been produced and 
the price demanded. To a certain extent, H.M.S.O. publications have an 
advantage over commercial products in that the profit and loss account does 
not carry the same urgency. Much of the material is in tabulated form, calling 
for consistency on the part of the compositor rather than iypographical inspira- 
tion. The basic question then would seem to be, does the product fulfil the 
requirements? Book design calls for three things—(1) suitability of type to 
purpose, (2) clarity in the presentation of information, (3) general appliance of 
the book in relation to the work it is intended to do. The wide variety of 
subjects covered by H.M.S.O. suggests that a higher general standard of book 
production is an economic possibility. As so many of these publications are 
of an essentially ephemeral character, and must be produced at great speed, 
cheapness has been the keynote. Here, the combination of cheapness and 
comparative excellence of design has been due largely to the influence of Sir 
Francis Meynell and Harry Carter, who have brought the typographic artist's 
approach to the craft of book-making. The candidate should note the con- 
sistent standard maintained from the penny pamphlet to the sixty-five guinea 
set of Statutes revised. Reports on colonial and domestic matters have been 
designed to bring an interesting and readable appearance to what could be 
merely statistical data. The standard of illustration is high, and it is perhaps 
worth noting that “ perfect ’’ binding has not yet been admitted by H.M.S.O. 
Paper-backed works predominate—a parallel with ‘* Penguins,” ‘* Pelicans,” 
** Pan books,” etc., might be drawn here, with a brief mention of the selection 
of “ Pelicans ’’ for inclusion in the N.B.L. exhibitions of book design. While 
the point should not be laboured, the influence of private presses upon general 
book production should not be overlooked. Some of this influence derives 
from the fact that first rate designers, part of whose training has been with the 
more active private presses, have been employed by the more reputable 
publishers. 

To sum up, if it is possible to generalize, we might say (a) that in spite 
of the work of some firms, book design leaves something to be desired in the 
manner in which information is presented, particularly in the more prosaic 
subjects, and (b) that H.M.S.O., carrying as it does the burden of Government 
publication, has shown the possibility of combining attractiveness, clarity of 
presentation of information and cheapness. As a leader in the field of paper- 
backed books, H.M.S.O. may also claim some responsibility for the growth of 
this field in recent years, a claim shared with Allen Lane and his “ Penguins.” 


Q.7. (a) Describe the essential characteristics of the various illustration pro- 
cesses used in books, and (b) Comment on the extent to which resulting prints 
bear evidence of these characteristics). 

The first part of this question is the easier, provided the words “ essential 
characteristics *’ are heeded, and full-scale descriptions not attempted. 

Line Block (Zincograph): A relief zinc printing block etched through a 
photographic acid resist. It may be made from any subject that is entirely free 
from gradation of tone. Simulation of tone or shade is possible to some extent 
by variation of thickness and spacing of lines or use of mechanical tints. 
Because it is in relief it can be printed with the text of the book. 

Half-tone: Also relief. The cheapest and most common method of repro- 
ducing continuous tone originals. Effect of tone created by use of a screen to 
break up the original into equally spaced dots of varying size, which when 
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printed give an optical impression of a graduated tone of smooth texture, 
though all dots print a solid black since they are the same height to paper. 

Photogravure: The chief intaglio process. It also uses a screen, the effect 
of which is to produce a series of small squares in the surface of the plate or 
cylinder. These carry the ink, and the lines produced by the screen provide a 
carriageway for the doctor blade to wipe the surface clean. The squares are all 
the same size, but are of different depth, thus holding different amounts of 
ink and controlling the gradation of tone of the print. 

Photolithography: This employs the basic lithographic principle that water 
and grease do not mix. The original is photographically transferred to a 
specially grained zinc plate. The lithographic press has an extra set of rollers 
for damping parts of the plate not required to print. It may be used for line 
or tone originals. If reproducing a continuous tone original a screen is used 
as in half-tone. A rubber blanket roller is often used between plate and impres- 
sion cylinder to give more faithful reproduction. Then it is known as photo- 
litho-offset. 

Collotype: The only photographic process able to reproduce tone without 
use of a screen. It prints from a glass plate covered by a layer of gelatine. 
Where this has hardened through exposure it accepts the ink. The softer parts 
accept water, but reject the ink. The reticulation or wrinkling of the gelatine 
which occurs during drying gives a fine all-over grain. 

Much of the second part of the answer will have to be theoretical, since 
some illustrations nowadays are so finely printed that only detailed and expert 
examination and great magnification will reveal the process used. 

Line-block: Main evidence is the nature of the illustration, which will 
usually be clear-cut with sharp contrasts. Also it is likely to be printed on the 
same paper as the text, and in many cases on the same page. 

Half-tone: A coarse half-tone, such as those used in newspaper advertise- 
ments, is easily recognised by the dot structure, though use of different screens 
gives other effects. A first clue to a fine half-tone may be the coated paper 
used. Even a fine half-tone will reveal the dot structure under an ordinary 
magnifying glass. Both line block and half-tone will possess a crispness and 
sharpness possible only in relief printing. 

Photogravure: A plate mark may be visible if printed flat-bed, but there 
is no plate-mark in rotogravure. Again a dot-structure may be visible under 
magnification. The dots this time will be all the same size, but different depths 
of blackness (or colour). The clearest indication is likely to be the richness 
and depth which is obtainable using this process, together with the nature of 
the book. It is only an economic process for long runs. 

Photolithography: lf a tone illustration it may not be too easily distin- 
guished from a half-tone. Main differences will be a softer line and probably 
less depth in black areas. 

Collotype: Most easily distinguished by the fact that the gelatine prints all 
over, so that even the background will have a greyish tint not possessed by the 
paper surrounding the illustration. 


(Q.8). (Write notes on (a) the work of a compositor 400 years ago, and (b) 
current practice and developments in the same field of bookwork). 

This is the best type of question, requiring from the student background 
historical knowledge which is available to all in that bible of bibliography, 
McKerrow, and up-to-date knowledge of current developments, which will have 
presented no difficulty to those who have used their Library Science Abstracts 
properly. 

Phe first part of the question is covered fully by Chapter 2 of McKerrow. 
Special mention should be made of the difficulties presented to the early com- 
positor by a non-adjustable composing stick, a smaller variety of spaces, 
rougher types, less standardisation of type-sizes, use of quads instead of leading, 
and shortage of type. Two results of these ‘difficulties were variant spellings 
to assist justification (compositor’s license?), and the setting of type pages one 
at a time in short galleys. The lay of the case, and the task of re-sorting type 
should be noted. 

Observations on current practice should include mention of linotype, mono- 
type, intertype, typograph—mechanical methods of composition which solved 
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most of the basic problems, including those of speed, a permanent supply of 
fresh type, justification, and the elimination of the mile of re-sorting type. 
In passing mention should be made of semi-mechanical composition methods 
(e.g. Ludiow) and the student should show that he is aware that hand com- 
position still has its uses, for example in setting headings, display material, 
corrections, advertisements, title-pages, etc. 

Photographic composition is still developing rapidly, but the examiner 
could reasonably expect to have seen mentioned some of the better known 
names, e.g. Fotosetter (based on the Linotype and Intertype machines), and 
Rotofoto and Monophoto (two developments from Monotype). Photon and 
Hadego would have scored an extra mark or two for those who had spent a 
wise 7s. on Mallaber. 

The use of photo-lithographic printing processes, in particular in bookwork 
for reprints, .to avoid the re-setting of type, also deserved a mention. 

A lot of ground has to be covered in this question, and it should be 
noticed that the examiner is aware of this. He has asked for notes, not a 
thesis. 


Q.9. (Some of the commoner kinds of finishing treatment given to paper, and 
their value). 


Finishing treatment follows the mould stage (hand-made), and machine- 
made finishing commences when the paper web leaves the couch roll. 

Machine-made: The paper web passes to steam-heaied drying cylinders 
and thence to finishing calenders, imparting smoothness and even finish to the 
surface, 

Paper needs careful and graduai drying, otherwise it becomes brittle and 
streaky. A smoothing press smooths out irregularities in the paper. Calenders 
gradually close the surface, decreasing bulk as finish is increased. 

Various degrees of finish and glaze are possible by varying the speed and 
number of calenders, friction, slip and nip of rollers. Rough papers, or “ not 
finish,” such as antique and the condemned extreme form, ‘ featherweight,’ o 

* bulking antique,’ receive the minimum of pressing. Antique papers are suited 
to most type matter and line illustrations, but puffy * featherweight ’ clogs type 
and printing plates, holds dirt and is not suitable for re-binding. ‘ Machine 
finish ’ is of ordinary quality, but ranges from matt to fairly smooth produced 
by light even rolling. Additional calenders produce ‘full machine finish.’ 
Supercalendered papers receive further finish and polish by passing through a 
series of alternate chilled steel rollers. The close textured surface is used fo 
high-grade illustrations including photogravure and collotype. 

Even super-calendered papers are not sufficiently smooth for fine-screen 
letterpress half-tones, which require either art or imitation art papers. Imitation 
art receives a ‘ water finish’; the heavily loaded paper being damped to pro- 
duce the characteristic high gloss surface after passing through steam heated 
rollers. Lower grade art papers are coated on the machine prior to reeling. A 
mixture of mineral matter (china clay, etc.) and adhesive (casein) being applied 
at the end of the drying section. 

After-treatment: Better grade art papers are coated (single or double-side) 
after reeling, by brush or by spray, followed by supercalendering. The dazzle 
effect of high gloss paper is tiring for reading. Art paper coagulates when 
damp and cracks on folding, and tipped-in plates soon part from the text. Such 
papers are not as yet suitable for ‘ unsewn’ adhesive binding. 

Better grade papers, printing and writing, may be tub-sized with gelatine 
size, either on the machine or later. Such sizing is superior to engine-sizing, 
paper strength and,ink reception (not too hard sizing) are improved. 

Further processes include reel slitting, cutting and sorting into perfect, 
retree and broke (repulped). Defects include creases, dirt, holes, imperfect 
watermarks and tears. Machine papers need careful humidification and condi- 
tioning otherwise edges cockle when cut into sheets. 

Hand-made papers are tub-sized. Apart from rough ‘ not finish,’ all sheets 
are now finished by pressing between cold metal plates or on single sheet 
calenders. Previously they were hot-pressed between burnished plates. Hand- 
made paper also needs conditioning. 
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Q.10. (A routine examination for comparing the standards of work of different 
binders). 

The criteria by which a good binding may be judged are (a) strength, (b) 
flexibility (a book should open and shut easily), (c) appearance (lettering, cover- 
ing cloth, edging). The processes which contribute towards this are, of course, 
forwarding and finishing. The candidate should therefore concentrate upon 
those features which are common to most re-bound books. Edges, for instance, 
should be trimmed to the minimum extent. Inner margins should not be 
‘ swallowed up’ in the sewing. This latter point also affects considerably the 
flexibility of the book, as a sewing which is too tight will almost inevitably 
produce a book which will not stay open. Boards of suitable weight should 
be securely attached, either by tapes (if cloth covered) or, possibly, cords (if 
leather covered). The covering material in the majority of cases now is cloth, 
and here suitability of colour and texture should be considered. Lettering appears 
more often than not in the coloured foils for the cheaper bindings, in gold foil 
or leaf for the more expensive ones. A suggested routine examination, then, 
may be summarized as follows: — 

(a) Trimming of the edges. 

(b) Sewing. 

(c) Quality of boards and the method of attaching them. 
(d) Covering material—colour, texture, mitring, etc, 

(e) Lettering—outline, colour, positioning and spacing. 

As a word of warning, candidates should avoid going into details of the 
various processes. Jt is a waste of time, and does nothing to enhance the value 
of an answer to a question such as this. 


Q.11. (Experience in the United States and in this country may be summed up 

as showing that it is generally uneconomical to use micro-photography merely 

in order to save space’”’—Committee on Departmental Records. What are your 
opinions about the profitable uses of the several micro-techniques?), 


Since an obvious use of micro-photography is to save space, and since 
storage space costs money, it is necessary to compare the cost of obtaining 
micro-copies by various methods with the costs involved in storing books. The 
following figures are those given by Mr. R. T. Esterquest in Library Journal for 
Ist November, 1952. He considered a particular set of 70 volumes in a given 
University Library, and amongst other things, calculated that it cost annually 
$11.20 to keep them on the shelves, $1.4 to store in a nearby inexpensive storage 
building, and $.15 and $.1 respectively to preserve microfilm and microcard 
copies. On the other hand initial costs involved are in .ne first case nil, in the 
second $22.50, and in the third and fourth $637.80 and $793.80—the latter 
figure being reduced if other libraries agree to share the cost of producing a 
microcard edition ($153.80 each for 15 libraries). These figures are given to 
illustrate the point made in the quotation and not because it is thought that the 
examiners require them. 

Apart from saving space micro-copies make available otherwise inaccessible 
material, and the following facts about the various micro-techniques should be 
mentioned. 

Micro-print (printed by a_ special offset-litho process) is an economical 
means of producing editions of fifty or more copies of material with research 
value. Most of the cost of production is in making the plate for printing, so 
if a sale of, say, 500 sets of cards of a work could be guaranteed, microprint 
copies could be supplied by the Readex Microprint Corporation (who possess 
the technical secret) very cheaply indeed. 

Micro-cards (produced by photographic contact printing) are usually con- 
sidered to be an economical media for producing 20 or more copies. The 
Microcard Foundation and other bodies in U.S.A. have published much literary 
and historical source material in microcard form. It is, however, especially 
suited for short items such as patents or technical reports which can be repro- 
duced on one card, and these may usefully have an abstract of the item lamin- 
ated to the back. 

Microfilm, having the relatively expensive film, base is less economical than 
the opaque media for editions of 20-50 copies. It is particularly suitable for 
reproducing long runs of newspapers and periodicals, although reference to a 
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required item is somewhat slower. Several libraries possessing a reader find it 
cheaper to purchase, for example, the Times Literary Supplement on microfilm 
at £1 per annum from Messrs. Recordak than to bind and house their own 
copies. Some journals are issued in a microfilm edition and several public 
libraries have secured local support for microfilming their local papers, which 
tend to perish at an alarming speed. 

In the continent of Europe, Sin. by 3in. transparencies, or microfiches, and 
indeed, short strips of microfilm are frequently used for making available short 
items such as technical reports. 

Microfilm copies of periodical articles are frequently obtained to save the 
cost and inconvenience of borrowing a bound volume, microfilms also save the 
constant handling of precious old documents and a separately-housed microfilm 
of valuable material will act as some insurance against loss. In Canada and 
U.S.A. union catalogues have been made by first making microfilm copies of 
component catalogues. Finally it must be mentioned that a growing number 
of large business concerns and hospitals “in the United States and in this 
country,” whose records are often more bulky than books and whose office 
space is very precious, do in fact consider it economical ‘to use micro- 
photography merely in order to save space.’ 


Q.12. 

Autopositive paper: special silver-halide paper producing direct positives 
(contact or reflex) in one stage. Longer exposure required (or brighter photo- 
lamp), but less subdued lighting for processing by wet or porous block methods 
Direct readable reflex positives possible from large print double-sided originals 
—emulsion side towards lamp. For finer detail, or superior reproduction, use 
as two stage process, making reversed reflex positive, emulsion side towards 
original, and then readable Positive copies by contact method. Autopositive 
masters are one-third the price of diazo foils for multiple copying with diazo 
paper. Slightly dearer (4d.) than ordinary silver-halide papers. 

Gesteprint: duplicator paper copies produced on office duplicator from 
processed phcto-stencil. Originals must be line, stipple or dot medium on 
single side (translucent or transparent). Heavy black masses weaken finished 
stencil. Gestefilm (2s.) processed with office outfit by contact exposure and wet 
developing. Dried and backed for stencil duplicating. Runs vary from 4,000 
down to 200 according to nature of original. 

Blue-print: contact photo-copies normally associated with drawing office 
work, reproducing plans and line drawings. Originals to be drawn in Indian 
ink on tracing paper or cloth. Copies made on ferro-prussiate paper by con- 
tact exposure. Developed in clear water—dimensions should be indicated on 
original because of paper shrinkage. Copies normally white line on blue back- 
ground. 

Diazo-foil: semi-dry diazo process recommended by Royal Society Scien- 
tific Information Conference Reports (1948). Produces direct positive trans- 
parency from double-sided original without subdued lighting conditions. Near 
ultra-violet light passing through carbon-mesh protected diazo foil, reflected 
from white parts of original on to part of remaining diazo layer under mesh. 
Screen mesh then removed and foil passed through rollers moistened with 
chemical coupler developer. Azoflex foil (1s. approx.), can be backed for use as 
a single copy, or used as master for cheap multiple (contact) copying on diazo 
paper (1d. per sheet). Foil considered more economical than autopositive for 
more than 25 copies (shorter exposure). 

Note: The above are non-camera methods restricted to same-size copies. 


(e) Xerography; electro-static, photo-electric, speedy dry non-chemical process 
developed in U.S.A. Produces direct positives (or negatives) from line or tone 
originals. Special coated plate (re-usable) is charged electrically and exposed 
in a camera. Electric charge is discharged where light reaches portions of 
charged plate, leaving a ‘ latent image.’ Developing accomplished by dry pig- 
mented resin powder (charged). Powder image then transferred to paper by 
electro- static means. Gentle heat fuses the powder to form a permanent image. 
Applications include paper masters for litho-offset duplicating and Xero- 
radiography. [See:—Discovery, June, 1953, pl. 175-179; Penrose Annual, 1954, 
p. 99-100.] 
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B(v) ASSISTANCE TO READERS 


Q.1. (How would you seek to discover the needs of users and potential users 
of your library?). 


There is no rule of thumb method which can be used to discover the needs 
of users of a library. It is easy to do so in some libraries—those which serve 
a community whose main activities are easily defined. For example, the ‘ rail- 
way’ towns, the ‘ textile’ towns, the shipbuilding towns, are typical, and in 
special libraries, those concerned with some well defined field of knowledge— 
law, medicine, banking, or theology, for example, are easy enough to assess. 
On the other hand, it is very difficult to discover the needs of the community in 
a residential suburb, a holiday resort, or a rural area. In special libraries, 
those concerned with a diffuse subject field are more difficult—economics, art, 
literature, are obvious examples. 

The first step, whatever kind of community is to be served, is to ensure that 
all members of the staff are trained to recognise their personal obligation to 
make every possible use of their dealings with readers. An experienced assis- 
tant who is aware of this, and who is confident that the executive sections of the 
staff will follow up reports of gaps in subject coverage, can turn almost every 
contact with readers to good account. There is no doubt that the best informa- 
tion about readers’ needs is that obtained from readers themselves, and many 
readers will only reveal their needs if encouraged to do so. 

Staff training in this sort of librarianship must be backed by an organisa- 
tion designed to make the best use of it. A properly sited and designed enquiry 
point should be equipped with bibliographies and guides, and the printed forms 
designed to ensure continuity of search and recording of results. A log book 
of some kind should be in constant use for recording every enquiry, however 
trivial. In the hands of a senior executive assistant, such a record provides a 
picture of the library’s strength and weaknesses, and action can be taken. 
Other sources, more mechanical, are the issue record, especially if it is one 
which is broken down into small subject groups—not just “‘ 700’s,” but with 
use of photography, painting, theatre, sports, etc. revealed. The ordinary reser- 
vations tell their own tale, but Regional Bureau borrowings and missing books 
are even more revealing of the kind of books people really need. 

The needs of potential users are more difficult to define. The librarian must 
look outside his library, and by persistent culling of the local newspapers, 
cbservation of posters, and visits to local organisations, discover what the 
people of his community enjoy doing. He will be able to build up his stock 
appropriately, and then must tell these groups, through book lists and offers of 
membership, that the library has something they could use. Individual readers 
can be encouraged to help in book selection by the use of personal interest 
cards, and the building of mailing lists, used whenever new books on the wanted 
subject are added. 


Q.2. (The main points of a talk to adult users explaining library services and 
objects). 


The wording of the question is very important here and the first thing for 
the candidate to do is to enumerate, mentally or on his question paper, the 
points he has in mind. For all but those in the near-genius class the question 
paper is recommended. The points should be arranged in a logical order and 
an assessment made of their relative importance so that they can be annotated 
accordingly. When the examiner asks for the main points, the candidate’s 
power of selection is, in effect, being tested. The answer, then, should consist 
of a sequence of headings with annotations of varying lengths. It is important 
that these annotations, being intended for expansion into a talk to a lay 
audience, should be free of esoteric technicalities and the main points should 
be those which are important to the users and description of library routines 
only introduced if they are absolutely essential to the understanding of the 
system. There are several ways in which the headings of the talk could be 
arranged. One possible way is: how to obtain tickets; how to use them; how 
to find a book: the assistance the staff can offer; the reference and other special 
services. 


IX 


With certain types of audiences one could begin with “ where the money 
comes from ”’ before referring to the qualifications for membership, but what- 
ever plan is adopted, the approach must remain non-technical and positive, e.¢.. 
“books should be returned within fourteen days,” “ fines charged to maintain 
turnover and ensure a fair and economic distribution of books,” is better than 
** gives rules and regulations relevant to overdue books.” 


Q.3. (A draft specification for printing an edition of 2,000 copies of a com- 
prehensive booklist on a subject of special interest to your library). 


The main points to be mentioned should include:—The number of copies 
to be printed and how to be bundled: the number of pages and the sizes of 
page and type-area: how the pages are to be made up and whether sewn in 
sections, stapled or glued: the make, colour and weight of paper to be used 
for the body of the list, for the cover (if different) and for illustrations (if any): 
the colour and B.S. specification of inks to be used for text and cover, noting 
if headings or other matter is to differ: use of coat of arms or illustrations on 
cover (and who is to supply): instructions for illustrations—process and blocks 
to be used (indicating who will supply or with details of screens, etc. if the 
printer is to have them made): details of type faces and point sizes to be used 
for cover, title page, preliminaries, headings, titles, body of text, annotations, 
indexes, etc.: number of galley and page-proofs to be submitted: dates for 
receipt of proofs and delivery of the completed job. 

If the specification is for the purpose of tendering, there may be variations 
to the above, such as request for samples of different papers and inks to com- 
pare prices and appearance. Sometimes a specification will contain clauses 
relating to the observance of conditions and customs of the printing trade as 
laid down by the British Federation of Master Printers, ‘“‘ Fair wages and con- 
ditions * agreements and sureties for the completion and delivery of the job 
within the specified time, but these latter are more usually part of a formal 
contract. 


Q.4. The Farmington Plan: So called because it had its origin at a meeting in 
Farmington, Connecticut, seeks to do, by different methods, what the Metro- 
politan Boroughs Stock Specialization scheme does here, but on a much wide: 
scale. The basic aim was to ensure that at least one copy of every book and 
pamphlet published anywhere in the world which may have interest for an 
American research worker, should be acquired promptly and made available 
The subject field is divided inte 750 divisions which are allocated amongst 54 
co-operating libraries. Allocation of subject responsibility took some account 
of a library’s previous or natural interests, for example, Detroit was made res- 
ponsible for motor car literature. In its early stage the plan was restricted to 
the output of France, Sweden, and Switzerland, and this has now been extended 
A Union catalogue of the holdings under the plan is maintained by the Library 
of Congress. 

Co-operative Industrial and Commercial Reference and Information Service : 
This service operates in West London, with headquarters at Acton Public 
Library. The scheme grew out of a need for getting up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion disseminated, and secondly, from the known difficulty of finding out who 
would benefit from such information. The scheme has brought together in 
common cause, all the public libraries in the area, and a steadily growing 
number of industrial and commercial concerns. The information service offered 
is based first on the resources of all those libraries taking part, but any likely 
outside source will be tapped in order to satisfy an enquiry. 

The South Eastern Regional Scheme of Subject Specialisation: This scheme 
has been operated since 1950. It is a voluntary service undertaken by con- 
stituent libraries of the S.E. Library Bureau. Its object is to ensure that a copy 
of every book published which in form and subject matter falls within general 
inter-library lending practice, is bought at least by one of the eighty-five partici- 
pating libraries. Excluded classes are popular treatises, amateur manuals 
hobby manuals, American, Colonial and H.M.S.O. publications, and anything 
costing less than 6s. and more than six guineas. Allocation of subjects is by 
Dewey schedules, and a library’s obligation is determined by the B.N.B 
classification. 
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The Organisation for the Interchange of Technical Publications in Sheffield: 
This scheme is the result of pioneer work by the Sheffield Public Libraries in 
1932. Its purpose is to make available to all comers the resources in technical 
literature and periodicals of the many libraries, special and public, in Sheffield. 
Union catalogues of the holdings of the libraries and their sets of periodicals 
were made within the first four years, and though copies were made for all 
participating libraries, only the City Library held the location key, thus retain- 
ing a control over the inter lendings. An important feature of the scheme lies 
in the speed with which books and periodicals can be located, obtained and 
made use of. The scheme is not confined only to inter-lending, but concerns 
itself with the passing of information and co-operation in translating. Sheffield 
is an ideal centre since it is mainly concerned with one industry—the manufac- 
ture and working of ferrous metals. 

The Standing Conference on Theological and Philosophical Libraries of 
London: Scotapl is designed to make easily available through inter lending and 
reference facilities, the stocks of such libraries as Dr. Williams’ Library, The 
British and Foreign Bible Society, The Church Missionary Society, and those 
public libraries which have an interest in the subject through their participation 
in the Metropolitan Boroughs Stock Specialisation Scheme. Meetings are held 
regularly to work out ways of developing research facilities and co-operation 
between member libraries. A ‘ Directory ” of the libraries was published, and 
joint readers’ research tickets designed to serve as an introduction to all the 
libraries in the scheme were issued. A Guide for research ticket holders was 
published in 1953. 


Q.5. (The chief guides to H.M.S.O. publications of the nineteenth ana twen- 
tieth centuries). 


Pamphlet number 10 in the L.A. series (Horrocks, Sidney. The State as 
publisher. 1952) is a very useful starting point for the student attempting to 
answer this question. The principal guides to current material are set out on 
page 21 ef seq. 

Childs, J. B. Government document bibliography in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
3rd ed. 1942, is a helpful guide. U.K. publicaticns are considered in the sec- 
tion under foreign countries. 

For the purpose of this answer one cannot overlook the official H.M.S.O. 
publication entitled Notes on official indexes, lists, guides and catalogues (1952). 
References most easily checked include the following taken at random. 

Roberts, A. D. Introduction to reference books. 2nd ed. 1950. Chap. xi. 
H.M.S.O. Indexes and bibliographical publications of H.M.S.O. 1939. Sutton, 
S. C., A guide to the India Office Library, H.M.S.O. gives full information 
about the published catalogues of the great oriental collections there. And 
Staveley, R., Ed. Government information and the research worker. L.A. 1952. 
Chapter (i) and the relevant sections throughout the book should be most care- 
fully worked through. 

The basis of the H.M.S.O. catalogue service is the Daily List issued every 
day except Saturdays, Sundays and public holidays. The List of Statutory 
Instruments prescribed under the S.I. Act, 1946, is included. Parliamentary 
publications are listed next, then Non-Parliamentary publications, and finally 
miscellaneous publications, including N.U. documents for which H.M.S.O. are 
agents. 

The Monthly List excludes SI’s, but includes a loose inset with descriptions 
of important publications. Indexed fully by subject, title, etc. 

The Consolidated List is the annual bibliography of all Government publi- 
cations issued in the year, except SI’s and B.I.0O.S. reports. 

Sectional Lists comprise a catalogue of all current non-Parliamentary 
publications, plus a selection of important Parliamentary publications. Arrange- 
ment is according to department sponsoring listed publications. 

Statutory Instruments are also listed monthly, cumulated half-yearly and 
annually. Annual list excludes short lived orders which have ceased in same 
year. SI’s other than those of local, personal, or temporary character are in 
SRO’s and SI’s revised. 

Miscellaneous rules and orders, not being Statutory, and not traceable from 
above lists, can be found in the quarterly indexes of the London Gazette under 
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Departments. 

If it is known that the publication sought for is a Parliamentary paper, and 
also the year in which it was issued is known, then the following should be 
consulted. 

Numerical List and index to the sessional printed papers—each session. 

The Librarian of the House arranges the material into the following: — 

1. Public Bills. 

2. Reports from Committees. 

3. Reports from Commissioners. 

4. Accounts and Papers. 

Arrangement within each group is alphabetically by subject. 

If the year is not known, then the subject catalogue to try is the London 
Bibliography of the Social Sciences which finds the year and the sessional volume 
number of all British Parliamentary papers, then 

House of Commons Papers, General Index 1801-52, General Alphabetical 
Index to Parliamentary Papers 1852-99. This index gives titles, but no numbers 
of the papers. 4 volumes to 1944 give sessional volume numbers. Annual 
sessional volumes take up the threads since that date and these contain numerical 
lists of Bills, Accounts and Papers printed by order of the House of Commons, 
and papers bearing Command numbers, with an alphabetical subject index. 
An important work is 

Jones, H. V. Catalogue of Parliamentary papers 1801-1920. Published by 
P. S. King and Co. and known as “ King’s catalogue.” 

This work is very useful if date of publication is not known. In one volume 
with two supplements all the most important publications of the century are 
included, under subject headings. 


Q.6. (Comparing three encyclopaedias). 


Not an easy question this. An unsatisfactory one if the candidate’s know- 
ledge is restricted to Winchell and Roberts—and yet few can have had access to 
two of the works listed in addition to the “ gift’? of Chambers's. The introduc- 
tion to the “ encyclopaedias” section of Winchell provides a ready-made set of 
standards and those candidates who had studied these would have a ready- 
made framework into which to fit their answer. The need for regular attention 
to the professional press, particularly such items as Reference library notes, is 
underlined by this type of question. There is, however, no substitute for obser- 
vation and personal handling of the actual books, especially when such features 
as “state of revision’? and “‘arrangement” are made the subjects of compulsory 
comment. 

The question states ‘‘ compare,” and it is not sufficient merely to make 
three separate descriptions, leaving the examiner to do the work of comparison. 
This requirement could be met either by taking each aspect in turn and compar- 
ing the three chosen works, or by making a neat comparative table. The latter 
can be quite acceptable providing it has a short introduction. 

The list from which the selection had to be made was rather uneven, and 
it is a debatable matter of examination technique whether it is advisable to 
present safe facts about the near-obsolescent La Grande or to display up-to-date 
knowledge about the progress of the 16th edition of Der Grosse Brockhaus. The 
supplements to the Enciclopedia Italiana should have been mentioned, as should 
the Americana annual and Chambers’s supplementary World survey 


Q.7. (The chief current national and trade bibliographies of ONE of the fol- 
lowing countries: —France, Germany, Italy, Spain). 


The only complete single source for this question for all parts is Malcles 
Les sources du travail bibliographique. 

France. 1. Bibliographie de la France—weekly, the official current list 
which includes supplements on periodicals, music theses, maps, etc. 

2. Biblio—monthly and annually, the main trade bibliography, a dictionary 
catalogue and very comprehensive, 

La librairie frangaise—the main source for books in print, separate 

author and title lists, published irregularly with an annual classified supplement 
(Les livres de l’Année). These three bibliographies are complementary. 
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GERMANY. The publications of the two zones are as follows:—East 
Germany—Der Borsenverein der deutschen Biichhandler. Leipsig. 

1. Deutsche National Bibliographie—published fortnightly in two parts (A 
and B). These classified lists are supplemented bv: 

2. Jahres-Verzeichnis des Deutschen Schrifttums in dictionary form issued in 
parts. These two works also cover to some extent German books published in 
Western German and elsewhere. 

3. Deutsches Biicherverzeischnis used to be published for 5 yearly periods 
with author and subject index volumes. The current catalogue will cover 
decade 1941-50 and is being published in 48 fascicules. Includes all Germany 
and useful for periodical titles. 

Western Germany. Deutschen Bibliothek, Frankiurt. 

1. Deutsche Bibliographie Wochenliches Verzeichnis the weekly list which 
cumulates in 

2. Deutsche Bibliographie Halbjahres Verzeischnis a list which supplements 

3. Deutsche Bibliographie 1945-50. Here again is an attempt to cover all 
Germany, but to be complete the bibliographies of both zones would be 
necessary. 

IraLy. These are two classified monthly lists based on the provisions for 
legal deposit. 

1. Florence. Bolletino delle pubblicazioni italiane. 

2. Rome. Libri Rivisti. 

The latter includes information on the contents of journals. 

The main trade list is 

3. Giornale della libreria—weekly from the Associazone italiana editori. 

Although not current in the strict sense, the standard Pagliaini should be 
mentioned. 

Spain. There are two main Spanish works. The most important is 

1. Bibliotheca Hispana—published by the bibliographical institute set up 
by the Ministry of National Education in 1942. A classified, annotated list 
issued in three separate sections quarterly and cumulated in annual volumes. 
This also includes Spanish works published abroad and indexes 350 reviews. 
(For some reason this is not included in Winchell). 

2. Bibliografica Hispanica is also a monthly list from the Instituto Nacional 
de Libro Espanol. This is cumulated in two annual volumes and_ includes 
general review material in addition to the lists. 


Q.8. (Describe the main series of maps available for Great Britain which you 
would recommend for a large reference library. What gazetteers would you 
suggest for the library?). 

To answer this question successfully the candidate required a good know- 
ledge of the Ordnance Survey publications. Here are some of che items essential 
for any large reference library. 

Complete set of the lin. to 1 mile, Sixth (New Popular) Edition for Eng- 
land and Wales and the Popular Edition for Scotland. These are an accurate 
series suited to the needs of all who require maps for commercial and scientific 
use and for recreational purposes. They are coloured and give details of foot- 
paths, towns, villages, antiquities, county boundaries, etc. Altitudes and con- 
tours are given in heights above Mean Sea Level. The National Grid is incor- 
porated. 

A set of tin. to 1 mile sheets covering the British Isles are a useful comple- 
ment to the lin. series. They are essentially road maps in which the roads are 
all classified according to their character, and main roads given their Ministry 
of Transport numbers. 

The county area where the library is situated should be covered by the 
24in. (1/25,000) maps. These are based on the 6in. maps and fill the gap between 
the lin. and the latter. 

The local area should be covered by the 6in., 25in. and S50in. to the mile 
series where available, the last two are not yet complete in the latest editions 
for all areas. These give fullest details, down to the small greenhouse in the 
back garden. They are essential for any comprehensive study of an area. 

Another useful series are the 1/625,000 maps (about 10 miles to the 
inch). Two sheets cover Great Britain. These give in a related series the 
primary physical, economic, human and social facts concerning the country as 
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a whole, e.g. Administrative areas; Land utilisation; Types of farming, et 

A detailed description of the maps mentioned above has not been given fo; 
reasons of space. Any student of this subject should make himself acquainted 
with the descriptions of the digerent types of maps that are issued by the 
Ordnance Survey department. 

Gazetteers. For world coverage there are the following : — 

The new Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the World, ed. by L. E. Seltze: 
and published in 1952 by the Columbia University Press. 

A useful smaller one is Chambers’s World Gazetteer and Geographical Dic- 
tionary, ed. by T. C. Collocott and J. O. Thorne published in 1954 by W. and 
R. Chambers. 

Webster’s Geographical Dictionary; a dictionary of names of places with 
geographical and historical information and pronunciations. 1949. This has 
some useful historical information and all the usual material associated with 
this type of publication. 

For Great Britain there is the Survey Gazetteer of the British Isles. Ne 
edition 1950 by J. G. Bartholomew. 

Some of the older gazetteers still have a great deal of useful information 
Mention could be made of Longmans, Ritters, and the French one by Viven de 
Saint Martin and Rousselet (undoubtedly the best of the older ones). 


Q.9. (Write notes on the coverage by current periodical indexing services of any 
ONE of the following groups of studies (a) the humanites, (b) the social sciences 
(c) science and technology). 

Candidates should realise that * coverage’ here refers not only to subject 
coverage, but also to coverage by language, nationality and type of publication 
included. The question could not have been answered unless preparation had 
consisted of considering requirements in each subject field. A complete answer 
would not be possible without a knowledge of foreign indexing services, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that the examiners would not require this. In each 
section the general indexes should be reviewed first and then any relevant special 
indexes. 

THE HuMANiTEs. The general indexes, i.e., L.A., Subject Index: 
Readers’ Guide: International Index: Annual Magazine Index will here provide 
a fair subject coverage. However they are limited te mainly English language 
journals, while the three American services do not treat adequately of periodicals 
published in this country. Further, there is a general or popular ‘ bias,’ although 
the L.A. Subject Index is more comprehensive. For foreign material ‘ Dietrich’ 
will be required (both the German and ‘ freindsprachigen’ section). Special 
fields are catered for by such services as Art Index, Biography Index and Music 
Index. In this field it might be worth mentioning that subject coverage at 
least is fairly complete, but that the indexing is done by too many overlapping 
services and that there is little provision for the research worker. 

SociaL Sciences. UNESCO has drawn attention to inadequacies in 
this field. The general indexing services mentioned above partly cover these 
subjects, but much more is required especially in specific subject fields. Recent 
improvements have been mainly in abstracting services, e.g., Political Science 
Abstracts and Current Sociology, both sponsored by UNESCO. Perhaps the 
most comprehensive current service from a European point of view is the 
French Bulletin analytique de documentation politique et sociale. However the 
American Public Affairs Information Service (P.A.1.S.) has a wide subject 
coverage, also includes some foreign material and deals with many different 
kinds of material, e.g. reports. The emphasis here is again more popular. In 
this country there is no general indexing service for the social sciences, although 
the official indexes to government publications should be mentioned. There is 
however a guide to research in the Register of Research in the Social Sciences 
(annually). There is somewhat more complete coverage for a few special subject 
fields, e.g., Index to Legal Periodicals, Education Index, while Industrial Art 
Index is also relevant. It would be true to say then that the coverage is not 
complete, neither are the services in a convenient form. A special problem 
in the social sciences is the existence of an enormous amount: of ‘ source’ o! 
ephemeral material. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. The problems in this field are well- 
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‘known, although the most urgent need is perhaps for good abstracting services. 
The general indexes relate to the more general journals only, but this has its 
| value since many of them, e.g. Nature, have no cumulative indexes of their own. 
jt is possibly in the technical sphere that indexing rather than abstracting services 












are mest needed. Several attempts have been made to supply the deficiency of 
indexes (e.g. Cleaver-Hume Technical Article Index) but ali have now collapsed. 
From the subject point of view Industrial Arts Index is the most comprehensive 
(200 periodicals), but this is mainly English language material. Engineering 


: leis (a card service) has more foreign material, but is narrow in subject scope 


and strictly speaking an abstract service. Technical Book Review Index is 
relevant for book reviews, while there is a recent periodical list of scientific 
articles published by Taylor and Francis called Information. in the various sub- 
ject fields there are some special indexing services, e.g. Zoological Record, Agri- 


1 cultural Index and some journals cumulate their indexes. Nevertheless cover 


over the whole field is incomplete. 


Q.10. (Make a brief critical assessment of guides to literature of any ONE 
subject within the field of the social sciences). 

This question provides for the student who has wisely specialised in a chosen 
field, paying special attention to bibliographical aids. The following gives the 
general approach. 

It is assumed that the phrase ‘ guide to the literature’ is used in a broad 
sense and not in the more specific sense to include only such works as Dutcher’s 
Guide to historical literature. 

The candidate should here consider first the special requirements of his 
subject and then proceed to note whether these are met by the usual types of 
bibliographical aids. (Some subjects will have special problems such as the 
need for explanatory guides to statistical data). The main types will be as 
follows : — 

1. Bibliographies of bibliography. Here general works like Besterman 
might be necessary. 

2. Comprehensive bibliographies (if any). 

3. Select or standard lists such as Standard Catalogue: Social sciences or 
a pamphlet bibliography. 

4. Library catalogues, general—such as London bibliography of the social 
sciences; or special—such as Royal Statistical Society Catalogue. 

5. Guides to the periodical literature, i.e., lists or directories, if any, and 
indexing and abstracting services such as Current Sociology and P.A.LS. 

6. ‘ Bibliographic reviews’ such as J. B. Williams’s Guide to the printed 
materials for English social and economic history or even such accounts as 
Sorokin Contemporary Social Theories. There may also be periodical reviews 
of this kind, usually annual. 

7. Guides to thesis literature (the ASLIB list). 

8. Guides to research such as the Register of research in the social sciences. 

9. Select lists which are part of standard works such as those in the 
Encyclopaedia of the social sciences. 

Each of these types should be assessed and any deficiencies or gaps noted. 
The availability of union lists where material is accessible should also be con- 
sidered. 


Q.11. Write a short description of the material available to guide a research 
worker through the books and periodicals published since 1900 in any ONE 
subject in the field of science and technology. Do not offer trade bibliographies). 


The best approach here seems to be to divide the material into four main 
groups:—Bibliographies of bibliographies; Bibliographies; Abstracts; Publica- 
tions of learned societies. 

By taking a subject such as chemistry one can see how this would work 
out. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Sohon, J. and Schaaf. W. L. A reference list of bibliographies: chemistry, 
chemical technology and chemical engineering, published since 1900. New York, 
1924, 

West, C. J. and Berolzheimer, D. D. Bibliography of bibliographies on 
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chemistry and chemical technology, 1900-1924, 1924-1928, 1929-1931. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Crane, E. J. and Patterson, A. M. A guide to the literature of chemist) 
New York. Wiley, 1927. 

Soule, B. A. Library guide for the chemist. McGraw-Hill, 1938. 

Dyson, C. M. A short guide to chemical literature. 1951. 

Mellon, M. G. Chemical publications their nature and use. McGraw-Hill, 
2nd ed. 1940. 

The four books above are all useful guides to the literature of the subject 
They contain between them information on books, periodicals, patents, abstracts 
trade literature and government publications. 

The following will be useful for tracing periodicals: American Chemical 
i List of periodicals abstracted by ‘‘ Chemical Abstracts.’’ Easton, Pa. 
Pflucke, M. and Hawelek, A. Periodica Chimica. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1952 

ABSTRACTS. 

Chemical Abstracts. 1907 to date. American Chemical Society. 

Chemisches Zentralblatt: vollstandiger Repertorium fur alle Zweige der und 
angewandten Chemie. 1830 to date. Berlin: Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft. 

These two are probably the best of a number of abstracting services. 

SOCIETIES. 

The Chemical Society, founded 1841, publish a monthly journal, and from 
1947 A Quarterly Review. 

The Faraday Society dealing with physical chemistry and its applications 
publish monthly their Transactions, 1903 to date. 

Royal Institute of Chemistry have published their Journal and Proceedings 
since 1877. 

Society of Chemical Industry, founded 1881, have published their Journal 
since 1882 monthly, also Chemistry and Industry. 

American Chemical Society: Chemical Abstracts mentioned above. 

Deutsche Chemische Geselschaft, whose publication is also mentioned 
above. 

If the above plan is followed with any subject for which bibliographical 
materials exist, a good guide can be obtained through the literature available. 
The lists given are not exhaustive. In the examination there would hardly be 
time to mention all the relevant material particularly as descriptions are asked 
for, but a few examples from each section could be given. For the student who 
has prepared his special subject there should be no difficulty with this question. 


Q.12. 
CarTeER, J. & POLLARD, G. An enquiry into the nature of certain 19th century 
pamphlets. 1934. 


Painstaking detective work in discovering fraudulent pamphlets issued for 
gain. Paper, print, typographical specimens examined and compared. Un- 
answered questions put to T. J. Wise, founder of the Ashley Library. 
SADLEIR, M. 19th Century Fiction. 2 vols. 1951. 

A bibliographical record based on author’s own collection. 1,000 copies 
printed. 500 sent to U.S.A. 

Volume 1 (a) Introduction and scope of work. 
(b) Twenty-six 19th century authors: comparative scarcities, full 
descriptions. 
Volume 2 (a) Yellowback collection, i.e. books with pictorial printed boards, 
arranged under authors, collectors, series. 
(b) Indexes of authors and titles. 


Winc, D. G. Short title catalogue of books printed in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, British America, and of English books printed in other countries 
1641-1700. 2 vols. 

(Winchell No. A302). 

Continuation of §.T.C. 1475-1640. 
Location symbols not same as those of S.T.C. Personal examination of 
90 per cent of books recorded. Alphabetically under authors, anonymous works 


(Continued on page xviii. 
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A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS 


BINNS, N. E. An introduction to historical bibliography. 1953. 25s. (20s. 
to members). Postage and packing \s. extra. 

CORBETT, E. V. The public libraries committee. 1953. 2s. 6d. (2s. to 
members). 

COTTON, G. B. and Alan Glencross, compilers. Fiction index: a guide to over 
10,000 works of fiction, including short story collections, anthologies and 
omnibus volumes, most of which have been published, re-published or re- 
issued since the war, arranged under 2,000 subject headings with numerous 
references, and intended for use in public and circulating libraries, schools and 
bookshops and by the general reader. 1953. 30s. net. 

GARDNER, F. M. Sequels. New edition. Ready in April. 21s. (18s. to 
members). 

HEWITT, A. R. A summary of public library law. 3rd edition. 1953. 6s. 

(Ss. to members). 

HOLLIDAY, S. C. The reader and the bookish manner. Illustrated by G. W. 

Harris. 1953. 3s. 6d. (2s. 6d. to members). 


THE A.A.L. GUIDES TO PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
edited by Dr. A. J. WALForD. 

The Entrance and Registration Examinations. 1950 (with supplement, Sept., 
1953). Ss. 6d. (4s. 6d. to members). 

A new edition of the Guide tw the Registration Examination is in preparation. 

The Final Examination: 

Part 1. Bibliography and Book Selection. 1954. 3s. 6d. (3s. to members). 

Part 2. Library Organization and Administration; with 2a. Public Libraries. 
1954. 3s. (2s. 6d. to members). 

Part 2. Library Organization and Administration; with 2b. University and 
College Libraries. Ready in April. (4s. 6d. to members). 

Part 2. Library Organization and Administration; with 2c. Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux. Ready jin April. 4s. 6d. (3s. 6d. to members). 
Part 4c. Advanced Classification and Cataloguing. Ready in April. 4s. 6d. 

(3s. 6d. to members). 


General introduction to the examinations and methods of study. Ready in 
April. 4s. 6d. (3s. 6d. to members). 
THE PRIMER SERIES 


HEPWORTH, P. A primer of assistance to readers. 1951. 8s. 6d. (7s. to 
members). 


NORRIS, Dorothy. A primer of cataloguing. 1952. 8s. 6d. (7s. to members). 


PHILLIPS, W. H. A primer of book classification, 4th edition. 1955. Ready 
in May. 8s. 6d. (7s. to members). 


MALLABER, K. A. A primer of bibliography. 1954. 9s. (7s. 6d. to members). 
THE REPRINT SERIES 


1. Hulme, E. W. Principles of classification. 1s. 6d. (1s. 3d. to members). 
2. Pollard, A. W. The arrangement of bibliographies. 1s. (10d. to members). 
3 


Pollard, A. W. and W. W. Greg. Some poirts in bibliographical descrip- 
tion. 1s. (10d. to members). 


4. Cranshaw, J. Cutting catalogue costs to 50 per cent. 10d. (8d. to members). 
ALL A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE A.A.L. HON. PUBLICATIONS OFFICER, 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 1. 
(Unless otherwise stated, all prices include postage and packing). 
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undet titles. 


Brunet, J. C. Manuel de libraire et de amateur de livres. 9 vols. 1860-80. 
(Winchell A22). 

A general bibliography whose great limitation is that it contains only rare 
and unusual works. Vols. 1—5 alphabetical under authors. Vol. 6 Subject 
index. Vols. 7—8 Supplement by author with subject index. Vol. 9 Dic- 
tionnaire de géographie. 


ArBer, E. Ed. Term catalogues 1668-1709 with @ number for Easter Term 
1903-6. 
(Winchell A296). 
Arranged primarily in academic terms under subject headings within terms. 
Difficult to use and only of value to the bibliographer. ‘* Ed. from the rare 
quarterly lists of new books issued by the booksellers of Londen.” 


AmEs, J. Typographical antiquities, 1749. 

Ames was a ship’s chandler and title page collector. A historical account 
of printing from 1474-1600. The librarian of the Guildhall in late 1820’s, W. 
Herbert, edited Ames and placed initials W.H. against entries for books seen. 
MS is in the B.M. 


Watt, R._ Bibliotheca Britannica; or a general index to British and foreign 
literature. 11 parts. 1819-1824. 4 vols. 
(Winchell A284). 
Vols. 1—2 author list—alphabetical. 
Vols. 3—4 subject list—alphabetical, anonyomous works in this volume. 
Most used for British publications of latter 17th, whole of 18th centuries. 
Not much detail. critical annotation done well. 
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ROUND THE DIVISIONS—12 


SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


On the 19th February, 1908, Mr. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, then Hon. 
Secretary of the Library Assistanfs’ 
Association, came to Cardiff on behalf 
of the Council and gave his blessing 
to the newly-formed South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Division, and granted 
it a constitution. The first Chairman 
was Mr. Harry Farr, then Deputy 
Librarian of Cardiff, who still calls in 
periodically to the Library of which 
he was Chief for so many years. 

When the Division was inaugurated 
it was found that owing to geograph- 
ical conditions the membership con- 
sisted almost exlusively of assistants 
in the Cardiff and Newport Libraries, 
Though nearly 50 years have passed, 
this geographical factor is still to be 
contended with as the greater number 
of members are in the eastern part of 
the Division. True, there are now 
more libraries in the area, but the 
Division covers the whole of South 


Wales and Monmouthshire, including 


seven counties, Monmouthshire, 
Glamorgan, Carmarthenshire, Pem- 
brokeshire, Cardiganshire, Breconshire 
and Radnorshire, stretching from 
Monmouth in the east to Aberystwyth 
in the west. 

The first Great War took its toll of 
Divisional activities and the Division 
as such ceased to exist for a short 
time, though every effort was made 
to train new assistants, and also to 
get them to join the Association. In 
1931, however, the Division was 
revived with 60 members, and year by 
year its activities increased until at 
the outbreak of the second Great War 
in 1939 there were 120 members on 
the Roll. 

In the immediate post-war years a 
propaganda campaign was under- 
taken by the Committee, and during 
the next two to three years practically 
every library in the Division was 
visited in an endeavour to bring into 
the Association those who had joined 
the library service since 1939. The 


efforts of the Committee were well 
rewarded, and the membership by the 
end of 1954 had reached 231, 

Several meetings are held during the 
course of the year and it is customary 
at each of these to arrange a visit to 
some place of interest or activity as 
well as to the local library. Attend- 
ances vary; one of the obstacles to be | 
overcome is the difference, often in 
neighbouring towns, of the weekly 
half-holidays. Oral classes dealing 
with various parts of the Examinations 
are held, and a Divisional Library is 
maintained. It is the custom for the 
Division to invite each year the Presi- 
dent of the A.A.L., and a representa- 
tive gathering attends to welcome him 
and hear his address. Occasionally, 
too, meetings are held with neighbour- 
ing Divisions. 

The Division is represented on the 
Executive Committee of the Wales 
and Monmouthshire Branch of the 
Library Association and very cordial 
relations exist between the two bodies, 
Joint meetings, sponsored by both 
Committees, are held from time to 
time. 

For many years the Division has 
been asked by the Convening Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Library 
Authorities in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, of which it is now a member, 
to be responsible for one of the ses- 
sions at the Annual Conference, and 
this Division takes it in turn with the 
North Wales Division to provide 
either the Chairman or the Speaker. 

The Division has been responsible 
for the compilation and publication 
of a Register of methods and resources 
for Library Association examinees, 
1950; Reference Books (2nd ed.), 1952; 
and for the section on “Staffing and 
Conditions” in the Report on the 
Municipal, Urban _ District, and 
County Libraries of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, issued by the Wales and 
Monmouthshire Branch of the Library 
Association in 1948. 
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(contd. from p. 24). 
state outside Chicago and 50 per cent. of these are non-fiction. Inci- 
dentally, Springfield is a fine example of what can be done with an old 
Carnegie building, it was the best medium-sized library I visited. Even 
the small public libraries take a great many more periodicals than in 
England, probably because they have many more overiodical indexes 
which are kept up-to-date. The children’s rooms are almost always 
bright and attractive. I was told that outside pressure from the schools 
forces the public libraries to give a good service to children. Rental 
collections are common, in some cases they are maintained by the library, 
in others the books are hired from a circulating library. Fines are high 
by British standards and I was told in one college library that a student 
cannot get his degree until he has returned all his books and paid his fines. 
Like most travellers, I find that it is the small things which stay in 
my memory. I may forget the Statue of Liberty and Niagara Falls, but 
I shall always remember the girls on roller skates in the stock room of a 
bindery, the aquaria and budgerigars in so many junior libraries, the 
rocking chairs in the reading room at a mental hospital library, but above 
all I shall never forget the wonderful welcome which was given to me 
by all the Americans I met inside and outside libraries. 


A PROFESSIONAL MEETING 
IN THE ULS.A. 


LUCIE R. STONE, Bookmobile Librarian, Elkhart, Indiana. 
AS I SAT DOWN to lunch (dress show inclusive) at Block’s Department 
Store in Indianopolis during the last week in Sevtember, my thoughts 
travelled back to meals at Bobby’s and Beal’s in similar circumstances, in 


Bournemouth. Instead of anticipating a Library Association Conference, 
this was to be my first annual conference of a library association in the 
U.S.A., the Indiana Library Association Convention of 1954, its 63rd! 
How was it going to compare with conferences “back in the old country’? 
I knew at the outset of some variations I could exvect, for I had attended 
district meetings of Middle West associations, as well as served in three 
American public libraries. 

The difference in the proportion of the sexes was the first thing to 
come to my mind. In Indiana, for instance, there are 243 public libraries 
230 of which are headed by women, so it would be likely that there would 
be more women delegates than men. Feminine emoloyees in Indiana 
libraries number 681 as against 38, whereas the last time I made a 
count of the L.A. register it was fifty-fifty. In my early days at Library 
Association conferences I was one woman in a party of fifteen to twenty 
men, because senior posts are most often held by men in Britain. Then, 
the state of Indiana is about two-thirds of the size of England and Wales, 
and its population is approximately four millions. These facts indicated 
to me that there should be a good representation from all areas of the 
state as no one need travel more than 150-200 miles to Indianapolis, in 
the centre of the state. Yet numbers would be much less than in Britain 
because this group served about one-twelfth of the population that British 
librarians serve. Perhaps there would be a gathering comparable in size 
to the North Western or Home Counties Branches. It transpired that, at 
Indianapolis, there were 289 women and 46 men, some of the latter being 
exhibitors or board members 

Another difference would ne doubt result from the number of small 
libraries in Indiana, as in the United States generally. Indiana has 138 
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libraries serving communities of less than 5,000 persons, and many of 
such places cannot afford the salary of a professional librarian. This 
would probably affect the character of the meetings. A study of the 
programme showed that there would be more coming and going between 
divisions than is usual at L.A. meetings. The dinner meeting of the 
Special Libraries Association, as an example, was “open to all registrants 
and visitors”, as were most of the assemblies. It was apparent, too, 
that this association did not regard itself as a self-sufficient entity, for 
amongst the speakers were to be several from the outside world, from 
business, industry and university. Quite obviously, American librarians 
consider they can learn from commercial as well as academic sources 

How did it all turn out? Little time was wasted on formalities—no 
receptions, no Mayor’s welcome, no president’s address, and even the 
dinners were not graced by that attire which we were wont to feel essential 
to the dignity of such an event. The only social activity was square 
dancing, and the lack of more meant that one had little opportunity to 
become acquainted with one’s unknown confreres—and in this phase how 
I missed the fatherly oversight which my former chiefs in England had 
given to me, introducing me to everyone around! But meetings went 
on apace. The business sessions showed that much lively work had taken 
place in the previous twelve months, and that the association was alive 
to its responsibilities. Reports were received from the following com- 
mittees :—Association archives ; Federal relations ; FOCUS on Indiana 
Libraries (the organ of the association); Intellectual freedom; Member- 
ship; Public relations; Recruiting; Scholarship and loans fund; Nomin- 
ating; as well as from Joint Committees of Librarians and Trustees (i.e., 
members of boards) on District Meetings, Legislation; and Library 
Action. May-be one of the most important outcomes from these reports 
was the decision to work for a survey of the library situation in the 
State, and devise standards to fit local needs as well as bring service to 
areas lacking it. There is no co-ordination in salaries, budgets, or provi- 
sions at the present time. 

One of the two “ inspirational * meetings was addressed by Dr. Harry 
Schachter, with the title of “That all may read.” Here was a most 
successful business man and industrialist animated by a great desire to 
bring to the poor and often illiterate people in the hills of Kentucky, a 
supply of books, which it appeared on the surface they could never afford 
through taxes or any other means. At the outset he criticized the public 
relations schemes, or lack of them, of public librarianship, and although 
he praised them as a lively and inspired group, he felt that librarians 
individually were too retiring and modest. Dr. Schachter told vividly of 
his negotiations, step by step. He told of how he brought the wealthy 
and the poverty line groups in to help—in some instances the limit 
imposed on the size of the gift was a dime (74d.), and others were asked 
for no less than a bookmobile. With these masterly schemes his plans 
finally culminated in the provision of 97 bookmobiles, with stock, for 
the State of Kentucky. 

There were other meetings of a more humdrum nature—‘Periodi- 
cals—their selection, receiving and indexing” (College and Universities 
section); ‘“‘Community services in adult education”; “Summer reading 
programmes” (Children’s Librarians Round Table); and a talk on 
training by the Personnel Officer of a large department store. One of the 
most informative sessions was that on the subject of the first R, dealing 
with the recently developed methods of the “speeding of reading ” at the 
same time as increasing comprehension. Unfortunately it was not 
possible to take in every gathering and the Junior Members Round Table 
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Luncheon (the equivalent, if such is within the scope of the imagination, 


of the A.A.L.), the Small Libraries section on “What makes them 
[children’s books] last?”, and “Book selection in special fields 


” 


for 


Large and Medium Libraries section, were missed. There was an excellent 
exhibition of library supplies set up by 27 firms, who devised a splendid 
scheme to ensure a good attendance, by giving a present to the 27 owners 
of cards completed with 27 exhibitors’ signatures, drawn from a box 


of such, deposited by diligent librarians. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1955 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The 1955 Annual General Meeting will be held at Chaucer House, Malet Place, 
London, W.C.1, on Wednesday, May 4th. Full programme and agenda will be 
published in the April issue of the Assistant Librarian. 


Notices of motion for this meeting must be submitted in writing, signed by two 
members of the Association, to reach me within twelve days of the publication of 


this notice. 


CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
DuKeE’s AVENUE, 
CuHISwIck, W.4. 


E. E. Moon, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


THORNTON, J. L., and Tutty, R. I. J., Scientific books, libraries and 
collectors: a study of bibliography and the book trade in relation to 
science. 1954. x, 288pp. (The Library Association, 24s. (18s. to 
members)). 

Until recently, only historians and a small number of scientists studied 
the great classics of science. The results of these works, it was held, 
were incorporated in current science, and the originals could safely be 
ignored. It is true that science has largely advanced in ignorance of all 
but its immediate past, but this neglect of history is to-day being over- 
come. Science is the means by which our civilization is rapidly being 
transformed, and it is growing by leaps and bounds. To understand, 
and still more, to direct its growth, it is becoming essential to study the 
course of its development. Working scientists like Andrade, Bernal and 
Needham (to give a few contemporary British names) are turning to 
history. 

The first requirement in any fresh assessment of the history of science 
is a study of the original sources. The student (and the librarian who 
serves him) is immediately faced with the fact that very few scientific 
histories give adequate bibliographical references. There are a few very 
detailed bibliographies for particular periods, but none in English for the 
whole field. Mr. Thornton has already provided a most useful guide 
to medical writings, and now, with his collaboration, he has put us further 
in his debt by publishing this companion book on science. 

In it the reader will find a very solid survey of the words of leading 
scientists from the time of Ancient Egypt to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The full name, life-dates and a few lines of bibliography for 
each scientist are followed by the titles and editions of each of his major 
books. Many biographies and bibliographical studies are cited. Special 
chapters are devoted to the rise of the scientific societies, to periodicals, 
bibliographies, libraries, publishers and booksellers. There is a biblio- 
graphy of over 600 items and an adequate index. 

The analysis of the growth of scientific literature—its changing forms 
and the problems they have created—is a study which has barely begun. 
The authors do not attempt such a critique, but they have provided 
indispensable material for such a study—a wealth of information which 
is otherwise accessible only at the expense of much research. Every 
librarian who aspires to an acquaintance with scientific literature should 
be familiar with this book, and every reference library should have a 
copy handy. 


B. C. VICKERY. 


Piccotr, Mary, ed. Cataloguing principles and practice: an inquiry. 
Lectures delivered at a vacation course of the University School of 
Librarianship and Archives in March, 1953. 1954. viii, 159pp. (The 
Library Association, 14s. (10s. 6d. to members)). 


The lectures which form this survey of British cataloguing were based 
upon an inquiry carried out by questionnaire. Unfortunately, the sample 
which resulted was small and the statistical analysis which forms the 
appendix is, therefore, only of limited authority. However, the lectures 
themselves, supplemented by detailed references, provide excellent back- 
ground reading for students of cataloguing. 

Mr. Sharp on current research, Mr. Francis and Mr. Chaplin on a 
reconsideration of the British Museum Rules and Mr. Wells on the British 
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National Bibliography not only manage to be informative but give the 
reader the impression of being taken behind the scenes. The result is a 
contribution to the literature of cataloguing which will provide excellent 
background reading useful to Registration students and essential to those 
taking Advanced Cataloguing. 

There is an especially useful chapter on cataloguing in university 
libraries by R. S. Mortimer, which, better than any of the other lectures 
on cataloguing in particular types of libraries, produces a survey of 
problems and practice which is really informative. The county library 
lecture is rather brief and is based on a very small sample, but is a useful 
reminder of the diversity of county library cataloguing problems. 

Unfortunately, the lecture on cataloguing in municipal libraries is 
out of step with the remainder of the survey. Had this been submitted 
as an answer in a correspondence course, I feel it would have been 
endorsed “ Stick to the question as set. Do not introduce irrelevant or 
unsupported statements”. An example of this cause for complaint is 
provided by the two following consecutive sentences. ‘Costs in British 
municipal libraries run as high as 6s. per title and 4s. 6d. per volume. 
We cannot afford to supplement these costs with additional salaries for 
service staff to interpret the catalogue.” It is unfortunate that this section 
did not receive the same treatment as university cataloguing. The fact 
that the author admits bias merely underlines the fact that a valuable 
opportunity has been lost where the need for an informative survey was 
greatest. 

In the main, Miss Piggott and her team are to be congratulated not 
only on what has been done, but on the way in which it has been 
presented. The fact that there are differences of opinion on the same or 
similar problems enhances the value of the inquiry as a starting point— 
or as a milestone at which British cataloguers might well stop and think— 
providing they think quickly. 

W. TYNEMOUTH. 


THOMSON, JEAN, ed. Books for Boys and Girls. 3rd ed., 1954. (Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, $7.50). 


The reputation of the Boys’ and Girls’ Division of the Toronto 
Public Libraries has been built up largely on the thought and care 
expended on book selection, a subject most helpfully discussed by Miss 
Lillian Smith in The Unreluctant Years published in 1953 by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. That this third edition of Books for Boys and 
Girls edited by Miss Smith’s successor as Head of the Division, does not 
entirely succeed in implementing the principles laid down by her prede- 
cessor is due, in the main, to insufficient liaison between the English and 
Canadian book-trades rather than to any lack of care on the part of Miss 
Thomson and her staff. 

In Toronto, the new is suspect, and though Miss Thomson claims 
to “ balance the old with the new,” the bulk of the entries, particularly 
those for fiction, are for books published before 1940; there are five 
entries for Mrs. Ewing, only two for Miss Streatfeild. 

It is inevitable that the compilers of book-lists should lay themselves 
open to indignant comments about their inclusions and exclusions, but 
after every allowance has been made for the non-availability of some 
English titles in Canada and the different interests of children on oppo- 
site sides of the Atlantic, a book stock which excludes such titles as Eve 
Garnett’s Family from One-end Street, Elfrida Vipont’s Lark on the 
wing, Kathleen Hale’s Orlando books and Alison Uttley’s Sam Pig and 
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Tim Rabbit stories is robbing Canadian childhood of some of the rich. 
ness and colour of English children’s literature. 

Much of the non-fiction selection seems a little arbitrary to English 
eyes, for instance, Aistrop: Every child’s book of pets, is included; 
Shaw and Fisher: Animals as friends and how to keep them, and 
Knight: Pets, usual and unusual, are not: this and other such omissions 
may well be due to the vagaries of the book trade, but it lessens the 
value of the list for English libraries. 

Titles in the “ Lands and people” section bring home once more 
to English librarians the much greater richness of American children’s 
literature in this field. 

The annotations, arrangement and decoration of this book-list are 
all that can be desired, each entry has obviously received careful indi- 
vidual attention, but the high honour in which Toronto is held makes 
us more critical of her publications than we would be of those of less 
notable libraries, and so we would most humbly suggest that before a 
further edition of this most valuable work appears, Miss Thomson or 
one of her assistants should visit England to study the whole range of 
modern English children’s books at first hand. 


JOAN W. BUTLER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FINES ing to my turn in the queue, | then 
lt pains me to have to disagree with ie 3 have - . fine, nage 
Well, if the date is clearly stamped on 
my colleague, Mr. Shearman, over the : ; 
: : pe te the label and the library calendar is 
man who refuses to pay his fine; but - ; ‘% 

; ti . prominently displayed, where is my 
really, Tony! In nine years of rouse? The man in front of me had 
librarianship 1 have never met anyone g ee — oo 
who refused to pay “on principle”; “ey reason for questioning his fine: 
when 1 do, 1 shall chow him his : — I had, I should question 
signed undertaking to abide by the 7 . .™ 
: ° : Mary PEARCE, 
library’s regulations. Refusers always iin Maia Gti Mile Co 
think they have a legitimate grievance, — a 
or at any rate one worth trying on. ; 

“It can't be overdue, because to-day NATIONAL ELECTIONS 

is Saturday and I always come in on Mr. Bristow, in his Presidential 
a Saturday *; ““ You stamped this so New Year’s message, comments on the 
badly last time that I couldn’t see if lack of youthful candidates for elec- 
it was a three or a five’; “‘I came last tion as National Councillors. The 
week and you were closed.”” Now, if reasons for this should not be hard 
I am unlucky enough to be standing to find. Few people are willing to put 
in a queue witnessing the development up for election unless they stand a 
of a first-class row just in front, I am reasonable chance of success and, 
more likely to think it is an unjust judging from the results over the past 
world if the argument causes me to three years, the electorate at large are 
miss my “bus than on any other count. unwilling to swop the devil they know 
I should applaud the good-sense of the for his opposite number. Few of us 
assistant who, with right on his side, have the courage to risk being slapped 
contents himself with pointing it out down thrice running (as has _hap- 
and then concludes the affair swiftly pened to Mr. Enser), nor were the 
by adopting the silently-handing-over results last year particularly encour- 
technique. (Should he also be a Life- aging when seven new names man- 
man, this places him one up). Com- aged to gain one seat between them 
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(that vacated by Mr. Tighe) and failed 
to shake a single one of the retiring 
members seeking re-election. 

Of the six National Councillors 
who served last year and have been 
re-elected for 1955, four work in large 
city systems, whilst the remaining two 
come from Metropolitan boroughs. 
This fact is surely not without signi- 
ficance and may well cause the would- 
be Councillor from a_ small library 
to think twice before putting up fer 
election even if he can spare the time 
and, what is even more important, if 
his library is willing and able to spare 
him on those days that the A.A.L. 
Council meets. 

I don’t think that much can_ be 
done about all this and, personally, | 
am quite happy with the present state 
of our Council. If, however, as the 
President seems to imply, some of our 
“aged” Councillors are only too 
willing to step aside and make way 
for new ideas, I suggest that if the 
fact were made known before nomina- 
tion date that several Councillors were 
retiring for good, the young bloods of 
the profession might be persuaded to 
scrap amongst themselves for the 
vacant seats. 

P. D. POCKLINGTON, 
Chief Assistant, Chelmsford P.L. 


CATALOGUING RULES 


The cri de coeur from Miss 
Catherine R. Morton will, I trust, 
awake many answering echoes from 


fellow sufferers, but alas! is the solu- 
tion as simple as she naively supposes? 
Having taught cataloguing for the last 
twenty years I am quite firmly of the 
opinion that the apathy towards this 
subject among English librarians in 
general and the Liorary Association in 
particular is more than sufficient to 
prevent anything ever being done in 
this country about cataloguing rule 
revision. Else, why after 46 years are 
we still without a revised Joint-Code 
and any set of subject rules other than 
those of Cutter, which are older even 
than the Joint-Code? It is true that 
there is in existence a Cataloguing 
Rules Sub-Committee of the Library 


Association, but every year it tries to 
conceal its inaction and lack of ideas 
by a series of feeble platitudes. The 
same spirit was manifest by Mr. H. 
A. Sharp in reporting progress (!) at 
the Inquiry on Cataloguing Principles 
and Practice at the London University 
School of Librarianship two years 
ago. Any pretence of Anglo- 
American co-operation on cataloguing 
rules was shattered by the independent 
action of our American colleagues in 
producing the 2nd edition of their 
rules provisionally in 1941 and defi- 
nitely in 1949. We can’t blame the 
war for this. Thirty-one years had 
already elapsed with nothing done. 
E. O. REED, 
Borough Librarian, Chelmsford. 


IDEAS ON TEACHING 


I am unimpressed by the criticisms 
of my article ‘‘ Ideas on Teaching”’ 
which appeared in the January issue. 
As I also have passed three parts of 
the Registration examination, Mrs. 
Firth must not assume that | wrote 
in pique ai failure. Now, these exam- 
inations over, I see plainly how 1 
should have studied, hence my sugges- 
tions. 

I fear that Miss Wilden-Hart’s and 
Mr. Hope’s objections to the fact that 
repetition is the psychological basis 
of memory are emotional ones. 
* Repetition” calls up  “ parrot- 
fashion”’ to them. Yet how often 
do they themselves go over material 
for an examination? Let us _ take 
English literature, as Mr. Hope does. 
He’s heard of Milton before the lec- 
tures. The lecturer speaks of Milton. 
Mr. Hope reads his Compton-Rickett. 
If he only revises once before his ex- 
amination, then he has _ already 
revised as often as the four times I 
suggest. Then why not do the whole 
thing systematically? Repetition 
ensures learning. We know our names 
by repetition, know our way home by 
repetition, know the Dewey system, 
etc. The information must be in one’s 
head on examination day, not in one’s 
notebook. And to assure the exam- 
iner of one’s passionate :nterest in the 
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subject is not enough. 

Are we librarians a pack of pious, 
platitudinous, hypocrites? Every 
month in the Assistant Librarian, 1 
read letters and articles boasting of 
their writers’ ‘senses of vocation,” 
and stressing that they do, and every- 
one else should, study, not to pass 
examinations and make more money, 
but out of sheer, disinterested interest. 

I will put my foot in it even further 
and suggest that if the student really 
wants to pass his examinations, then 
he has no time to be interested in his 
subjects. Indeed, it is very danger- 
ous for him. In the English literature 
examination, his business is to ascer- 
tain the stock opinions on the great 
writers and to tell these to the exam- 
iners. He must learn the chestnut 
questions and the chestnut answers. 
The examiner doesn’t want to be told 
that Peter Cheyney is a greater writer 
than Shakespeare, even if the candi- 
dates does think so. 

Many, unfortunately, hope to pass 
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examinations merely by supplementing 
lectures by occasional essays, and 
“ that chapter in X’s textbook ”’ every 
week. Some of these, like myself, 
even pass. That need not worry the 
purists. More is learned from lec. 
tures than books, for there is the 
chance to ask questions and because 
lecturers are more repetitive than 
authors. 

After the examinations have 
passed, most people forget a _ good 
half of what they learn, and only 
recall it when, on the strength of those 
magic letters A.L.A. after their names, 
they get a new job which involves 
actually doing what they once learned. 

N. LANCASHIRE, 
Assistant, Greenwich P.L. 
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A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


Students are reminded that com- 
pleted application forms, together 
with the appropriate fees, for the 
courses beginning in March and 
April, must reach Mrs. L. Martin, 
Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, 
London, S.E.24, on or before 28th 
February, 1955, after which date no 
application will be considered. Earlier 
receipt is advisable and would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Full particulars of the 
Offered are given in_ the 
Students’ Handbook. 


courses 
current 


Revision Courses. A limited oumber 
of Registration and Final courses are 
available to run from March to June. 
These short period courses are re- 
served exclusively for those students 
who have already sat the examination 
in the subjects required. 

Applications will be accepted up to 

one week after publication of the 
examination results, when this is later 
than 28th February. 
Fees. The fee per course is 
£2 7s. 6d., plus 10s. extra to students 
in Africa, America, Asia and Austra- 
Jasia. 

















